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“Where Shall I Invest My Savings?” 


Lock the Door Before the Horse Is Stolen— Bitter Tears Won t Bring Him Back 


T is about time I had another heart to By GEORGE T HUGHES matters of this kind. He will be glad to help 
heart talk with the readers of the Amer- you. And when the stock salesmen tell you 
ican Agriculturist about the money they borhood have done the same thing. Because that they do not want this particular stock to 
have saved and what to do with it. It the leading lawyer in the adjoining county be monopolized by bankers and Wall Street 














































is so easy to make a mistake when some glib- eat has invested his money, there is no rea- shut your ears. It is all bunk. They do not 
tongued salesman comes along and offer why you should do the same. Perhaps want it to be monopolized by the bankers and 
stock in a ch: tore, a finance company or he can better afford to lose than you can. It wealthy men because they know they cannot fo 
an oil con And the picture he draws another favorite device of stock salesmen _ sell it to bankers and wealthy men. When a 
of wea rosperity sure to follow pur- give a list of people in the neighborhood man becomes possessed of an overwhelming V 
chase of | articular stock so often hypno who have succumbed to their wiles. It won't desire to work for the good of his fellow- —_ 
tizes the unwary and then the money is gone do you any good to have them lose their men, he doesn’t go into the stock selling 
forever. | o late then to write to t! money. business. A theological seminary is the 
paper ; ninety-nine cast it of a There are some kinds of stock which are _ place for him. 
hundred not in be done uliarly dangerous and first among all Finally do not expect too large a return. 
So let n at tl eginning al these is the oil stock. Now. whatever you do You cannot get something for nothing in this 
the barn d before the | tole It do not buy any oil stock of any kind at any world and it is almost always true that the é 
the first n mind that it took a time anywhere. There is no more uncertain higher the return the greater the risk. Just 
long til the money you now you can get from 514 to 6 
want t If ar farme} per cent in sound investments and 
over rol oni farming , : if you confine yourself to th: 
the cast heen called to Look Out For the Sharks! grade of security you will be wry 


ter off ten years hence than if 


my attet n. On the other hand HE newspapers recently carried a pathetic story of an aged couple 
there ar nviess numo vho fe ho invested and lost $35,000 in worthless stocks. It was every you take chances on something gor 
got poo . ~~ ting cent they had in the world and all of their lifetime savings. Their that appears to give a higher in- wil 
foolishly. So take plenty of time money was fooled away from them by the glittering promises of an — , get 
before ent usting tne mon un unscrupulous broker who promised to make them millionaires. The Now don’t hesitate to write to oth 
took tee mS ee man 1S seventy years old and blind, and to-day he and his wife are the American Agriculturist ss you thi 
someone else to Keep. penniless, and were it not for charity, they would be hungry. want information. Very often Th 
' Plent , It is because the world is full of sharks absolutely without mercy, ig ™ ee Which ye out 
a om , , and full of people who believe that they can get something for noth- pot a - Rages ot ocal dist ibution you 
And above all do not be de- ing that we are constantly printing articles like the one by Mr. only, we cannot give any specific not 
ceived by the claim that if you Hughes on this page. We are trying to warn our people to keep advice, but. we can and will to Che 
do not seize the particular op- hold of their money and never make an investment without the advice the best of our ability try and the 









































which you are capable of estimating, that is 
an entirely different situation, but it must be 
a local enterprise, one you can actually see and 
one the progress of which you can constantly 
watch. Do not buy stock in some company 
the operations of which are conducted one 
hundred to one thousand miles away, simply 
because some prominent people in the neigh- 


local bank and ask the president how much 
money he will loan you on that security if 
you buy it. Unless he is willing to loan on 
it you should not be willing to purchase it. 
For a banker won’t loan money on a stock 
or a bond which he cannot sell in case the 
loan is not paid. 

The local banker is your best adviser in 


ferred stock of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, which sells about 107%, pays >! 4 
year in dividends and so yields about 6.4 per 
cent. There is a good market for this stock, 
so that if at any time you need to use your 
money you can always get it. Except for the 
Pernsylvania issue that is true of none ol 
the sto you speak of. 
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portunity the moment it is pre of a competent lawyer or banker, and without being absolutely sure select safe and conservative se- you 
sented to you it will be gone for- that their lifetime savings are being put where they will be secure. curities for the savings of our mor 
ever, That ways a lie. The In almost every neighborhood there is somebody who tried to get rich readers. effo 
only thi os y that will be gol " _ too quickly and is now filled with hopeless and bitter regret. Some Typical Inquiries full 
over — geen Sip tunity to Read Mr. Hughes’ common sense article and remember it. He is Financial Department:—Two years mal 
lose In tha iCular Way. It is the best financial expert that we can hire and he knows what he is ago I purchased some stock in the Cru- kin 
a Tavol ft swindiers to talking about. Following his advice may save you a thousand times sader Film Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
tell their p: Vietims that the cost of this paper.—The Editors. , ; Street, New York City. Could you 
the price of t] ibbish tl are inform me if this company is reliable Ss 
: and if the stock is worth hanging on 
selling pe adavanced On a Cel to? I have never received any interest valu 
tain day. That is an infallible in- The agent says that he will sel] my choc 
dication of fraud. No good investment op- business on earth than oil production, not stock for me, but insists that it will be paying big tion 
portunity passes in a day, or a week or a even agriculture. There are good oil com- '™ @ very short time.—E. P., New York. boys 
month. panies whose stock has a ready market, but Stock of this kind is speculative in the cupé 
Second, leave all new enterprises alone. not even they are suitable investments for highest degree and in no way suitable for in- eral 
Even though founded in perfect good faith a farmer. vestment. Unless you can afford to assume vanc¢ 
by honorable and responsible men, the the risk involved in the moving-picture busi- occu 
chances on the average are all against suc- Don't Send Good Money after Bad ness, which even with the best of companies mak 
cess. More business men fail than farmers And if you have been so unfortunate as_ is very high, we think you ought.to dispose othe 
and all new enterprises are essentially specu- to put your money into one of these fake oil of the stock if you can. othe 
lative. W hen you are going to invest you promotions, don’t send any more good money Buy Something that has a Market your 
want something that is seasoned. That is after bad. In the general course of events Financial Depastment:—The Heme Correspond A 
something which has proved itself over a the unhappy “investor” who has put his sav- — ence School of Springfield, Mass., are selling a new schor 
period of years and the records of which are ings into one of these oil fakes gets a let- issue 7 per cent sinking fund preferred stock at $25 up } 
sasily accessible to the average intelligent ter saying the company has gone into the 4 share. Are they good and safe investment to turn choo: 
man. hands of a receiver, but that the investment — Se en ot at ts iat Sie hina a be a 
The swindlers will tell you how much _ can be saved and the “assets” conserved by me what you think of the Eugene Christian Vitamin cour: 
money you could have made if you had in- exchanging your stock for stock of some Food Company 8 per cent cumulative preferred do n 
vested in Henry Ford’s enterprises when he — other concermwhich is going to take over the stock, and the Parry Oil Company stock of Texas sand: 
was an unknown and struggling inventor or defunct. The only thing necessary isa small $1.50 per share.—G. K. W., Pennsylvania. He 
how much money you could have made if you additional subscription. Stop right there. Probably the Pennsylvania stock is the quest 
had put your savings into Graham Bell’s first It doesn’t make much difference how often best of the investments you name, but even to co 
telephone. That is all true, but for every you exchange one oil stock of this class for that is not suitable as a substitute for a \ IC- an oc 
Henry Ford and every Graham Bell there another. One is worth about as much asthe tory loan. Certainly our earnest advice 1s catio) 
are a thousand others who lose every cent other, but money is worth saving. So just to avoid all oil stocks. At the best they are my | 
they put in these new ventures. It is a because you have lost once do not lose twice. gambles and at the worst plain swindles. me te 
gamble you cannot afford to take. Leave And do not buy something you cannot sell. Also it is impossible to appraise preferred cation 
that to the man who doesn’t care whether Nobody wants a perpetual investment. Some — stock of a correspondence school or a food furni 
or not he. loses. day you may want to realize. You may need company without an analysis of earnings ovel Ployn 
money either for the farm or for some un- a period of years which are not available to - chance 
An Exception to the Rule expected emergency in the home, so you want us. It is our opinion that your best course what 
There is only one exception to this rule am investment which you can turn into cash would be to reinvest in another Govern when 
about new enterprises. If a company is be- or at least one on which you can borrow. bond, Assuming you will not take this a ing ; 
ing formed in your own locality to engage And the best way to find out about that is vice because it is too conservative, we = life di 
in some business, the chances for success in before you buy any security to go to your recommend as a sound investment the pr ford; 
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The 


Farm Boy and His School 


“IT Will Study and Get Ready and Maybe My Chance Will Come.”— Lincoln 


OYS, did you ever stop to think that 

some day you will have to make 

your own living? When that time 

comes you will want to “make 
good” won’t you? Every boy does. You 
will want to make a good income and 
get the most out of life for yourself and 
others. In making good, one of the first 
things to decide is “what will I do.” 
The kind of work which you pick 
out will make a big difference in 
your chances for success. We are 
not all fitted to do the same things. 
Choosing your occupation is one of 
the most important decisions that 
you will ever make. Mistakes cost 
money and are a waste of time and 
effort. Think it over pretty care- 
fully and make sure that you don’t 
make a mistake in picking out your 
kind of work. 


A Boy’s Most Valuable Help 


Schools furnish one of the most 
valuable helps that boys have in 
choosing and preparing for a voca- 
tion. Different kinds of schools get 
boys ready for different kinds of oc- 
cupations. Some schools give a gen- 
eral training that prepare for ad- 
vanced courses and colleges, and for 
occupations later on. Some boys 
make up their minds much earlier than 
others as to what they want to do. Many 
other boys are undecided until they are 
young men. 

A good rule to follow is to stay in 
school nearest home, until you have made 
up your mind what occupation you will 
choose. It would be fine if every boy could 
be a graduate of a four-year high school 
course, but at the present time many boys 
do not finish the high school, in fact, thou- 
sands of boys never enter high school at all. 

Here are some of the 
questions that boys ought 
to consider in deciding on 
an occupation: What vo- 
cation interests me; will 
my past experience help 
me to succeed in this vo- 
tation; does this vocation 
furnish continuous em- 
ployment; are there good 
chances for promotion; 
what pleasures can I have 
When not actually work- 
ing; what kind of home 
ife does this vocation af- 
ord; is it a healthful vo- 
tation; what do my par- 
ents and friends think of 
it; how can I get started 
in this vocation; what are 
the chances for making a 
800d income; will it pro- 
Vide employment, after 
middle life 
_ The farm boy in .choos- 
ing a life work shouly not 
tget that while his iarm 


A farmer needs to be a good mechanic. 


By A. K. GETMAN 


experience is valuable training for any occu- 
pation, it is especially valuable for farming. 
Boys born in towns and cities have hard work 
to get the skill in doing farm work that farm 


boys already possess. 


George Washington said: “Agriculture is 
the most healthful, most useful and the most 





This boy is learning to identify a good laying hen in trap nest 
studies at the State School of Agriculture at Canton, N. Y. 


noble employment of man.” Jyst now, to be 
sure, the returns which farmers get for their 
labors are somewhat low, but in a business 
so essential to the nation’s welfare, conditions 
will undoubtedly be better. 


Factors to Be Considered 


We have had “hard times” before and then 
came better times. Here are some of the 


things that we all ought to think about 
when considering farming as an occupation: 





2. 


in the farm shop in the Agricultural department of the high school at Afton, N. Y. 
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These students are learning the skillful use of tools 


Successful farming furnishes continuous 
employment; provides a good living; affords 
an ideal home; gives healthful employment; 
combines the use of capital and labor; 
enables a man to work for himself and not 
a boss; enables farmer and son to work in 
partnership; affords good opportunities for 
the young man to work gradually into a sub- 
stantial business. 

To be successful, one must ac- 
complish what he sets out to attain, 
assuming of course that his aim is 
worth while. A boy may aim high 
or low. To make good, one must 
have a “goal.” Many people fail 
because they do not have a goal. 
Others fail because they do not know 
how to reach the goal that they have 
set for themselves. 


We Must First Choose a Goal 


Every boy can succeed if he will 
first make up his mind what his 
“goal” is and then make use of the 
resources at his command in reach- 
ing his goal. To be a doctor, to pre- 
pare for the ministry, to be a 
teacher, to be an auto mechanic, to 
be a dairy or a fruit farmer are ex- 
amples of goals. Education fur- 
nishes the most valuable resources at 
your command in reaching your goal. 

At the age of twenty Benjamin 
Franklin walked the streets of Philadelphia 
a poor friendless boy. Ten years later he 
was rich and twenty years later he was in- 
ternationally famous. What was the secret 
of his success? He tells us one of his secrets 
in his words “An investment in education 
pay the best interest.” . Education pays. 
Training helps one profit by the mistakes and 
successes of others. A boy in preparing for 
an occupation is not training for a day only, 
but for a lifetime. 

A boy who is planning 
to take up farming cannot 
afford to neglect his prep- 
aration. In farming, an 
education is much more es- 
sential now than it was 
twenty-five years ago. Not 
all farmers with an ed- 
ucation succeed, but the 
chances of making good 
are much greater for the 
young man who has pre- 
pared himself for a life 
work. The study of agri- 
culture enables a young 
man to profit by what the 
experiment stations and 
the successful farmers 
have discovered, and what 
good farmers have found 
to be a good practice. An 
education prevents many 
costly mistakes. It helps 
one to plan the work, and 
to work the plan. Men 
may regret doing all kinds 

(Continued on page 295) 
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System of Dairy Recording Needed 


OT the least of the many things that 

the war did to the dairy business was 
the elimination of a large number of suc- 
cessful cow testing associations. Some of 
them had some difficulty in maintaining the 
full quota of dairies and all found it hard to 
keep a good cow tester on the job for any 
length of time. Nevertheless, the interest 
was continually growing and on this in- 
terest it would have been possible in time to 
have increased the pay for the cow tester, 
so that better men could have been secured. 
But the war came and many of the testers 
enlisted, most of the associations disbanded, 
and have never been reorganized. 

There never was a time when this work 
was needed as badly as at the present. 
When times were fairly good, farmers could 
manage to get along by having their good 
operations support their poor ones, and 
their good cows carry the boarders, and 
still leave a profit; but when things are bad, 
the poor cows, of course, make them worse. 

The cow-testing association enabled a 
man to put his dairy on a business basis. 
No other business in the world, except farm- 
ing, could long endure without a system of 
accurate records that show where the profits 
and losses are. Cow testing brings out the 
relation between what the cow eats and what 
she returns in milk. It determines the 
amount of butterfat in the milk, and not the 
least of its results is that it checks the 
weights and butterfat tests of the milk 
dealer. It is a well-known fact that members 
of cow-testing associations have little diffi- 
culty with the milk weights and butterfat 
tests given by the buyer. 

But the old cow testing association was in 
some ways awkward and difficult in its ad- 
ministration and maintenance. It took too 
much energy to keep it going. It would seem 
that there is a real opportunity for somebody 
to come forward with a simplified plan, 
whereby dairymen could get a practical check 
on their dairies without quite so much bother 











and energy as is required in cow-testing as- 
sociations. Perhaps there is an opportunity 
for dairymen through their organization, 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., to form, at very little expense, a 
great dairy improvement association, to 
which all its members could belong, working 
on a simple plan and at little cost, to help 
farmers test their cows and keep simple 
records of results of the whole dairy and of 
the individual animals. 


Taxes and the School Bill 


O class of people in the world have more 
N reason that farmers to know that there is 
nothing surer in the world than death and 
the taxes. Those who live on the land have 
always paid more than their share of taxes. 
Land and buildings are tangible property. 
They never escape the eye of the assessor. 
Yet in spite of this injustice of too large 
taxes, the American farmer has always been 
the first to vote taxes when he saw the real 
need, and when he was sure he got value re- 
ceived. His willingness to pay school taxes 
proves this point. School taxes in America 
have always been large, compared with those 
in other countries, because from the date 
when the first settlers landed to the present 
day, the American farmer has looked upon 
money properly spent for education as an 
investment and not as an expense—an in- 
vestment in the future of America. 

Because the farmer is particularly hard 
pressed at this time with heavy taxes and 
other expenses, considerable propoganda has 
been circulated, causing him to believe that 
if the School Bill now in the legislature, 
which contains the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one, is passed, it will mean 
heavy additional taxes for him. What are 
the real facts? 

The bill provides for two general financial 
changes. The first is equalization of the tax 
rate, and the second is more State aid for 
rural schools. The present unit of taxation, 
the district, is so small and the valuation and 
wealth so great that it is a common thing to 
find districts that have a true tax rate that 
is many times as great as the rate in other 
districts in the same community. These dif- 
ferences are general throughout the State. 
Their cause is the great difference in the 
value of the property that different districts 
have for the support of their schools. To 
meet this situation it is provided in the bill 
that the unit of taxation be changed from the 
district to the community so that the poor 
and wealthy districts will pool their re- 
sources in their efforts to provide their chil- 
dren with schooling. 

This change will not mean that any more 
money will need to be raised than there is at 
present for the schools. But it will mean that 
some farm people who have been paying alto- 
gether too much for their schools will pay 
less, and that some others who have not been 
paying their share will have their rate 
slightly increased. However, even these will 
not pay much more taxes because of the 
features of State aid for country schools 
which we explain below. There will be those, 
of course, who are now paying very little for 
maintaining the country schools who will 
object to the equalization, but we are sure 
enough of the sense of justice and fair play 
among farm people to believe that very few 
of these will raise any objection to a move 
that is absolutely just and fair. 

The changing of the tax unit from the dis- 
trict to the community does not mean consoli- 
dation, nor change in the boundaries of the 
school districts. They will remain as they 
are now and can only be changed by a ma- 
jority vote of the rural people who live in 
the district affected. 

The other financial change proposed in the 
bill is a larger feature of State aid. The 
present system of distribution of State money 





- Season. 
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for school purposes is such that the rural] 
districts, are placed at a disadvantage. [It 
costs more to maintain the same grade of 
school in the open country that it does in the 
centers of population. The farmer should 
not be penalized because it is necessary for 
him to carry on his business under these con- 
ditions. To meet this condition, the bill pro. 
vides for a State fund to help the rural 
schools. In the raising of this State fund, 
which would be entirely for the benefit of 
the rural schools, New York City and other 
centers of population, which would receive 
no benefit from it, would pay at least 85 per 
cent. 

Statements have been made that the cities 
were trying to put this bill over on the farm- 
ers. Some of the city legislators have stated 
that the success of the city depends upon a 
well-educated countryside and that, there. 
fore, they would favor a bill which would 
help the rural schools, even though the cities 
had to pay for most of it. But we certainly 
fail to see any argument that the cities were 
trying to impose this bill upon the rural dis- 
tricts when in the first place the recommen- 
dations in the bill were made by a committee 
the majority of whom were farmer repre- 
sentatives, and when, in the second place, 
the cities would have to pay 85 per cent of 
the tax for the State aid to the rural districts, 


Treating Seed Pays Dividends 


Ayre years ago when the thought was new 
about treating farm seeds before plant- 
ing to prevent disease, we urged a neighbor 
to treat his seed wheat with formalin to pre- 
vent smut. Like most of us with anything 
new, the farmer hesitated because he did not 
understand just how to go at it, so we volun- 
teered to help. 

For days after that seed was treated and 
in the ground, we did a lot of worrying and 
lost some sleep for fear that the medicine 
had been too much for it, and that it would 
never come up, and you can be sure that it was 
with a good deal of thankfulness of spirit 
that we watched that seed come through the 
ground with a good stand. It eventually 
grew into a fine crop and was so clean of 
smut in a neighborhood infested with it, that 
the farmer finally sold nearly all of it in the 
form of seed, considerably above the market 
price. Since that time, most of us have come 
to realize that a little labor and attention 
given to the seed before it goes into the 
ground may mean a considerable difference 
in exra yield at harvest time. 

It will soon be time for the oat seeding 
and not long to potato planting time. The 
process of treating these seeds is very simple 
and returns often make the small effort re- 
quired the most profitable work of the whole 
Your county agent or college of 
agriculture will gladly furnish you with the 
few simple directions. 


What Shall We Do For Blacksmiths? 


HERE is a bill in the New York legisla- 

ture which would, if passed, require 4 
blacksmith to have a three years’ apprentice 
ship and to pass and examination for license 
before he could practice his trade. This bill 
might do some good in providing better 
blacksmiths, but we fear that it would have 
the effect of greatly lessening the number 
of which there are not nearly enough now. 

The coming of the automobile, with the ac 
companying need of garage service, has 
taken the services of hundreds of men 0 
mechanical turn of mind and inclination, who 
might have become blacksmiths. The farm 
er’s need for the blacksmith is just about a8 
great as ever, yet it is becoming more an 
more of a problem for farmers to get 
blacksmithing service at’ reasonable prices. 
A farm shop and a forge is one way ° 
partially meeting the problem. | 
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Are Hog Producers Overdoing It? 


All Signs Point to a New High Record of Production During 1923 


RE hog producers overdoing? Are 
they exceeding the limits of safety 


in expanding the hog industry? Is 


the period in the last two years, in 

which it has been highly profitable to con- 
vert corn and other feeds into pork, to be 
succeeded by one in which the conversion 
process will show a loss? 

To form an intelligent answer to these 
questions we need to consider: 

The rate of increase of hog production; 
the trend of demand, both domes- 


sale of surplus brood sows would add ma- 
terially to the supply of hog product. On 
the whole, it is doubtful if actual produc- 
tion of pork and lard will increase more 
than 10 per cent. 

If the increase in hog production takes 
place as indicated, what are the prospects 
that the demand will expand enough to ab- 
sorb it without causing unremunerative 
prices? A five-year average shows that 18 
per cent of our pork, including lard, has 


fifteen years, which is about equal to the in- 
crease in the rural population. Domestic 
consumption of pork and Iard slaughtered 
under federal inspection, on the other hand, 
has increased nearly 30 per cent in those 
fifteen years, which is in fairly close propor- 
tion to the growth in urban population. 
sf our analysis on this point is correct, 
two important conclusions follow: 
1. The prospective increase of 10 to 15 per 
cent in hog production for the industry as a 
whole will mostly be sent to the 





tic and export, for pork andladi; = 
the outlook for feed costs. 


High Point in 1922 


Pork production in 1922 reached 
the highest point in the history of 
the industry. Such is the showing 
made by the annual estimates of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which take into ac- 
count both slaughter under Fed- 
eral inspection in the principal 
packing houses and the unin- 
spected local and farm slaughter. 
Average weights per head which 
vary in different years, also are 


Farmers Want Market Facts 


NE of the fundamental principles of American Agriculturist is to 
help our people find better markets for their products. 
easier for most farmers to produce better than they can sell. 
this thought in mind, we believe that we can render no more valuable 
service than to obtain and publish these absolutely reliable fact- 
packed articles like the one on this page which is readable, interest- 
ing and, at the same time, an accurate and complete statement of 
the hog market situation. 
What farmers need is not advice, but facts. 
can draw their own conclusions. 


Given the facts, they 
No producer of hogs on a large or 
small scale can help drawing conclusions from the facts in this article, 
which may save him a lot of money.—The Editors. 


chief markets and the product 
must be consumed mostly in the 
towns and cities so far as it is 
used in this country. That means 
an increase of 15 or 20 per cent 
in the quantity going into these 
channels. 

2. The domestic demand for 
the pork and lard from hogs 
reaching the main market cen- 
ters, varies from year to year 
largely with city buying power. 

If-the present era of business 
and industrial expansion ¢on- 
tinues through most of this year 
and perhaps into next year, as 
——_ there is some reason to believe it 


It is 
With 





given consideration. 

The total output of pork and 
lard in each of the last five years, according 
to the Department’s estimates, was as follows: 


OE COTTE 11,492,000,000 pounds 
SEER 10,570,000,000  “ 
aa scccadnese 10,215,000,000 “ 
i siawanbinns vs. 11,022,000,000 “ 
errr ry 10,869,000,000 - 


All signs point to a new high record in 
production during 1923. For example, the 
number of hogs slaughtered in the first 
quarter of the year has been running about 
38 per cent larger than in the same period of 
1922. This comparison alone is not entirely 
dependable, however, since slaughter was 
relatively lighter in the early months of 1922 
than in the last three quarters of the year. 

The results of several surveys by the De- 
partment of Agriculture also point to a sub- 
stantial increase in 1923. The number of 
litters produced in the fall of 1922 was esti- 
mated to be 18.6 per cent greater than in 
1921, and an average of 6.1 pigs per litter 
were raised compared with 6 pigs a year 

revious. The number of hogs reported on 
arms on January 1, 1923, was 9.7 per cent 
larger than on the same date last year. And, 
finally, it was estimated several months ago, 
that the number of sows bred or to be bred, 
for spring farrow was 13 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. Under the circumstances, it 
seems logical to look for 
an increase of 12 to 15 per 
cent over 1922 in the num- 
ber of hogs available for 


slaughter in 1923. 1910 | 1911 


Factors that May Help 


Various modifications 
May occur in the actual 
working out of the situa- 
on. Bad weather in the 
farrowing season may cut 
down the spring pig crop. 
A cholera epidemic may 
reduce the number grown 
out. Lower prices as com- 
Pared with corn may di- 
Minish the amount of 
Pork produced by stimu- 
ting early selling at 
lighter weights. This is 
specially likely to occur. 
the other land, if 
rowers should start to 
turtail production,’ the 


1912 


been exported and 82 per cent consumed at 
home, illustrating the relative importance 
of demand from the two sources. 


Domestic Consumption in 1922 Broke Record 


Domestic consumption of pork and lard, 
including federally inspected, local and farm 
slaughter, according to the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture, ran as follows 
in each of the last five years: 


DE ka aeae ene ames 9,847,000,000 pounds 
eee . 9,071,000,000 - 
Sr er 8,740,000,000 ” 
IDI sc cvcccccces ces Oe 4 
Pens akan «ee 8,407,000,000 oe 


In 1922, domestic consumption reached the 
highest point on record and was 8.5 per cent 
greater than in 1921 which, in turn, was 
practically the largest ever known. Can it 
be increased an additional 10 or possibly 15 
per cent in 1923? 

It is probable that most of the variation in 
domestic consumption from year to year 
takes place in the towns and cities as it is 
generally believed that farmers feed them- 
selves first and sell what they have left. The 
statistics seem to bear out that idea. For 
example, the uninspected local and farm 
slaughter, in which the latter is about 8 
times as important as the former, has in- 
creased only around 5 per cent in the last 


TREND OF THE CORN-HOG PRICE RATIO 


1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 


FARM PRICE OF HOGS PER 100 POUNDS 


IN THE UNITED STATES DIVIDED BY 
FARM PRICE OF CORN PER BUSHEL 





will do, the buying power of city 

consumers should be higher on the average 
than in 1922. It is possible to see how city 
consumption might expand enough to absorb 
the prospective increase in pork production. 
Of course, the public may have been eat- 
ing its fill of pork in 1922. Perhaps more 
would not be cared for even if the ability to 
purchase it existed. Then there is the in- 
creased output of beef, lamb, poultry, and 
even eggs and cheese, all of which, compete 
more or less with pork. It looks like a large 
order and we may need an “Eat more every- 


. thing” advertising campaign. 


Southern States Offer Good Market 


Besides the demand in towns and cities, 
the Southern States are big buyers of hog 
products from the principal packing centers. 
High prices for cotton give assurance that 
this section will buy more freely than in 
1922. At the same time, the reduction in the 
output of cottonseed oil as a result of two 
light cotton crops has made the lard situa- 
tion exceptionally strong in spite of enor- 
mous production in the last five months. 

Looking ahead in the export trade in hog 
products is like trying to peer through the 
proverbial darkness of the inside of a cow. 
In 1922 exports were slightly smaller than 
in 1921 but the loss was less than 10 per cent 
and the yearly total was 50 per cent above 
the average of the years 
immediately preceding the 
war. 


Our Best Market Crippled 


Germany, our chief cus- 
tomer for lard, is crippled 
by the French occupation 
of her chief industrial 
region. German marks 
are, so debased in value 
that they are handled in 
carload lots. Other Euro- 
pean countries are handi- 
capped either by industrial 
depression and unemploy- 
ment or by near worthless 
currencies. Besides such 
matters, Europe owes us 
much money and must sell 
us goods rather than buy, 
in order to pay her debts. 
Finally, the sale of Euro- 
pean securities in this 
(Continued on page 292) 
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METCALF’S QUALITY SEEDS 


Red Clover Timothy Per Bushel 


Metcalf's Recleaned, Medium $16.00 Metca 


Metcalf Recleaned, Mam m oth 
ay Timothy & Alsike Mixed ":"," 
Metcalf Recleaned 


Per Bushe 
fe Lt 
eaned $4.00 


(Genuine) 16 


Indiana Grown 


"er Bushe sr 
Alfalfa Per Dame . $4 
Metcalf’s Recleaned..........-. $15.00 ” Alsike 
Grimm Alfalfa, Certified.......... 3 0.00 
Domestic Grown Miscellaneous Pes 
Alsike Per Bushel Red Top, Heavy Seed 26 
Metcalf’s Recleaned.......e.ese0- $13.00 Best Orchard Gr +» tl 
Fancy Kentucky Blue Gra . 
Per Bushel , ' > 
Sweet Clover Terie = Canada Blue Gra 28 
Metcalf's Recleaned White Blos- Sudan Grass . reseee 25 
Om, Scarifled.cccccccsccccece $9.50 Winter Hairy Vetch 20 
All Bags Free. Freight prepaid « lb. s) 





Our ambition is to see how cheap we can sell the best SEED obtainable. | 


B. F. METCALF & SON, Inc., 216-216) West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
















ALONEY Guaranteed T 


VINES, BERRIES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


Maloney T1 








es are guaranteed true to namé 








and free f 1) disease by the largest nursery 
growers in New York State. For 39 years we 
have bee ») business here in Dansville and 
today art ) o ship you direct better tree 
than ever before because we are constantly 
studying to improve our methods 
We recognize our responsibility to the fruit grower and 
we have this Spring issued a novel Catalog that tells the 
things you ought to know about our business Write 
for your free copy No order is too big er too small for 
us to handle personally 
Send today for Free Catalog 


We Prepay Transportation Charges on All Orders over $7.50 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc., 63 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


We re responsible; look up our rating Dansville Pioneer Nurseries 














QUAKER HILL FARM 
SEEDS 


are SUPERIOR because 


Post Your 
Farm I. oom avo heocgaagay by plant 


2. They have averaged highest yields in 
farmn bureau and college tests. 

3. Field and bin inspections by disinter- 
ested persons show the disease free- 
dom and purity. 

Oats, Barley, Corn, Potatoes, Beans 


Write for Descriptions, Records and Prices 


and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 


of New York State. We 





BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER 


K. C. LIVERMORE, °&* HONEOYE FALLS, N.Y. 











unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their 


farms. We have a large f1.00.""100-Gibwon or Dunlap and 10 tverbearing straw: 
supply of these notices $3.30." 25 choice Gladoll ‘bulbs for $1.00. One Spires or 
and will send one dozen eraperines for 410.00 of $30.00. 36 or 13 Concord grape. 
to any subscriber for 60 Asparas woot f $1.00. "Not the « ea < at o best 
cents. Larger quantities paid. Catalogue worth seeing, free 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
Allegan, Mich. 


at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 








Samples Free 





“Victory Plants” 


"+ CAR LOTS, PerLb.f). 
BINDER Twine Small lots a shade higher C 
Agente wanted 


THEO BURT & SONS, MELROSE, OHIO 








HALF PRICE BARGAINS FOR A FEW MORE WEEKS 


years) Regular Price, $3.00 


Farm & Fireside 2 
~~ 2 years } Special Sale Price, $1.50 


Get double value for | american Agriculturist 


your money by ac- Farm & Fireside ! year’ Regular Price 
‘e r . Youth's Companion 13 issues | $2.63 
x pt ing one of our Christian Herald 13 issues ( Special Sale Price 
remarkable money- American Agriculturist -».f year 
saving subscription | Farm & Fireside 1 year Regular Price 
: , Today's Housewife 6 months | $2.20 
bargains. These at- | Gentiewoman 1 year Special Sale Price 
; , American Agriculturist ! year $1.10 
tractive offers are 
7 » ¢ The Pathfinder 6 months» Regular Price 
open for only a lim- McCall's (or Today's Housewife) 6 months | $2.50 
ite Yr 7a Farm & Fireside | year Special Sale Price 
ite d per iod, os orde ' American Agriculturist | year $1.25 
P ° S serine — . _ 
as ones. Subscr ba Pictorial Review 1 year Regular Price 
tions may be new, Today's Housewife 1 year | $4.00 
4 Farm & Fireside 1 year Special Sale Price 
| year $2.00 


renewal or extension | American Agriculturist 








now for one of these bargains. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


orde / 


Mail your 


Green Manure Problems 
There’s Something Besides Plowing Them Under 


‘ 














READER of 
American Agricul- 
turist recently wrote me asking the fol- 
lowing question: “I want to be sure 





that I am handling my soil problem 
right. I seeded ten acres of rye and 
got a heavy stand last fall. I expect a 
heavy stand in the 
spring. I contem- 


plate plowing this 
rye under and 
putting in cab- 
bage. It ig a 
very good piece 
of bed, light clay 
loam, although it 
packs easily when 
we have much 
rain. I usually 
top-dress with 
about 10 tons of 
manure and put 
on 500 pounds of 
good fertilizer 
broadcast. I alsa, 
sowed some sweet 
clover to plow under, but have not had 
good luck in getting a crop yet. I in- 
tend to sow 12 acres to oats this spring 
to plow under for cabbage next year. I 
would appreciate your remarks on this 
practice.” 

The question concerns a farm prac- 
tice that is most attractive in theory, 
but may be most dangerous in prac- 
tice. The principle involved of adding 
organic matter to the soil is sound, and 
very few Eastern soils have enough for 
their best production. Organic or vege- 
table matter has little or no value in 
the soil as a carrier of plant food. It 
may be a positive damage until thor- 
oughly decomposed, has lost its organic 
form and is recognized as a part of the 
soil itself. 











H. E. COOK 


Absorptive Powers Beneficial 


HEN it has the power of absorp- 

tion, and not only will give water to 
the plant during periods of scanty 
rainfall, but aids materially in releas- 
ing otherwise insoluble plant food and 
making it available to the new growing 
plants. Often this decomposed vege- 
table matter, called humus, by the way, 
is the dominant or controlling factor 
in plant growth, especially on the sandy 
and sandy loam soils. Sometimes 
marked results are obtained on the 
heavy clay soils for a very opposite 
reason. In the sandy soils, there is an 
excess of air. The particles are large 
and the humus fills in the spaces, and 
so instead of a sand pile, we have a 
real soil, the particles joined together 
through which plant feeding rootlets 
push their way easily and rapidly. If 
we have a fairly liberal supply of pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid, lime and nitrogen, 
surprising plant growth may be de- 
pended upon. 

Rye is a king among plants for fur- 
nishing vegetable matter. It can- 
not compete with the legumes in adding 
nitrogen, to be sure, but as a crude, 
ignorant source of raw vegetable mat- 
ter, it stands almost in a class by itself. 
Now comes the danger. Growth is 
early in the season, and this heavy 
blanket of rye turned under, practically 
shuts off the water supply from below 
and our whole dependence is from the 
clouds, not a dependable source at that 
time of the year. In fact, rainfall 
enough to thoroughly rot this green 
growth turned down would probably 
keep the land so soaked that working 
it would be out of the question. Fur- 
thermore, if it was rotted it could not 
be incorporated with the soil above by 
a second plowing early enough to put 
in a cabbage crop. I have plowed the 
ordinary sod three times in the spring 
before cabbage setting, and had a fine 
crop with a minimum of hand labor. 
There was, however, no large amount 
of stuff to decompose. 

Must be Mixed with the Soil 

FTER we have an abundance of 

rotted matter, it cannot function 
until thoroughly mixed with the origi- 
nal soil. Modern study and practice 
have discovered ways, not always the 
means, I regret to say, for completely 
changing the texture of soils. That is, 
a sandy soil can be so completely mixed 
with humus as to become a high-grade 
productive sandy loam and a stiff clay 


By H. E. COOK 


through tile drainage 
the addition of humus 
in some form and perhaps a dressing 
of burnt lime, after the other treat. 
ment mentioned has been executed, will 
become a clay loam, the very best soil 
known for general cropping. 

These changes, however; were pot 
made from May 1 to June 15, by any 
means. Maybe several years were re. 
quired. Often they become economie 
as well as technical. That is, we will be 
able to learn the best methods of mak- 
ing them before we shall have saved 
money enough to pay the cost thereof, 
We can no more rebuild or repair a 
soil without extra expense than we can 
build a new or repair an old building 
without capital. And so, if I wanted 
increased humus for a cabbage crop, I 
would begin fully one year or more be. 
fore setting the cabbage plants. There 
is no one best way to do this work. 


Some Alternative Methods 

OU can go ahead with the rye plan 

and summer fallow the land, by 
plowing and harrowing during the 
summer, rather expensive, and would 
leave the land bare during the winter, 
with a probable loss of some of the 
nitrates. Another method would be to 
cultivate the land to June 25 or July 1, 
then sow to buckwheat, plowing under 
the crop before it matures, doing some 
surface cultivation in the fall, prefer- 
ably with a disk harrow, which would 
compact the furrow slice and, to some 
extent, mix it with the green stuff 
turned under. 

If plowed early, not later than Sep- 
tember 1, and harrowed as suggested, 
also harrowing in the spring again, 
decomposition will be sufficient to per- 
mit plowing about June 1, or perhaps 
a little later. At any rate, there is 
plenty of time before cabbage setting, 
By this method, the organic matter will 
be thoroughly decomposed, weeds will 
be destroyed and their roots also con- 
verted into humus, some fertility made 
available that otherwise would not have 
been, and a real cabbage field ready. 

There also might be a chance that 
you could eliminate the nitrogen from 
the fertilizer, apply acid rock and pot- 
ash—a mixture of 400 pounds rockgand 
100 pounds muriate of potash per acre. 
If the land needs fertilizer you could 
use 300 to 500 pounds per acre when 
sowing the buckwheat. Whether nitro- 
gen should be used at the buckwheat 
sowing time, I am unable to say. Prob- 
ably 50 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre in addition to the rock and pot 
ash, would be worth while. 


Cabbage Needs Uninterrupted Growth 


ABBAGE growers know how very 

important it is to have an uninter- 
rupted growth from planting to har- 
vesting. If the growth is checked after 
heading is underway for lack of water 
and this period followed by ideal condi- 
tions, there is danger of heads cracking. 

Filled with humus, your field will 
carry a more uniform supply of water 
than without it, and so have a marked 
effect on a continued growth of the 
cabbage. In business, in the use of 
human energy, in cow handling, in the 
use of power and machinery, one must 
have reserve force. In business, it 8 
capital; in human energy, it is g 
digestion, plenty of sleep and always 
strength and vitality left after a hard 
strain; in feeding cows, to so feed am 
care for them that the production 0 
milk does not deplete their strength, 
and that all our motive power and ma 
chinery used shall not normally be 
taxed quite up to its limits. Under 
these conditions, we are ready to meet 
the unexpevted with our reserve forces 
and sustain the shock or overcome the 
losses where the weaker ones go dow! 
charging their defeat to Providence. 

The same application can be ma 
to our soils. If we carry a reserve 
amount of fertility and humus W! 
good drainage, we can be pretty sure ® 
a crop every year. Of course, yie 
will vary, but we will always be In 
safety zone. I know men who would be 
successful if the time spent in sco 
ing the weather could be used in 
creasing the humus in their land al 
by extra cultivation making potent 
plant food available. 
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— PLANTS 


Strawt erry plants, earliest, latest, largest, most 
= tu tive and everbearing , varieties. Raspberry, 
berry, dewberr t erty. gooseberry, cur 
$s, rhubarb, hor — lish, sage, mint 

— celery, onion, ege plant, 

ni weet potato plants 

, hollyhe : erbury bells, foxglove. 





tread other perennial 

iivia, snapdragon, 

onia, geranium end 
canna, gladiolu 
shrubs 


illiam, bhi 
nt 





$; aster I ° 
nnia, stra Wlowe r, be 
ul flower plants lahlia, 
eony, iris, bulbs: roses, 

Catalogue Free 


HARRY D. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 














[BOX i SEEDS —(0c 


This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
“fj Fruits and Flowers. 


> be following 10 Packets 
of Seeds will be mailed to 
any address for only 10c. 
Pkt. (30 0 sepia) Cabbage--60-day-- Produced heads in 60 days. 
ee ) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker. 
ut  ** ) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all reds. 
«00 «6** +) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving. 
** ) Turnip--6 Wks. orSnowball--Quickestgrower. 
* ) Tomato--EarlyTree--best of all Erect grower. 
ee = ) Garden Berry--Fruits in 4 months from seed 
-good for Preserves and Pies. 
oo “*) Aster- Bouquet-1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet. 
1000 «6“* =~) Poppy-Firefly-Most gorgeouspoppiesgrown. 
** ) Flowers--27 varteties- -Great mixture--Won- 
derful color: 
1 Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1923 
Seed Book of the best Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
many Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 40, ROSE HILL. N. Y. 











West Branch } 


SWEEPSTAKES ! 





A Hardy Ensilage sm 


Get your Ensilage Seed Corn, direct from 
reliable growers in the famous West 
Branch Valley of Northern Pennsylvania. 
Every field producing this corn was 
th roughly inspected by a disinterested 

ommittee of experts. Every bag is certified 
and guaranteed by the growers to be mature, 
of high quality, purity and germination. 
\sk yourCounty Agent about this genuine West 
Branch Sweepstakes Ensilage Corn, Write us 
for sample, prices and complete description. 


WEST BRANCH CO-OPERATIVE SEED 


GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Box A, Williamsport, Pa. 




















Begin outside to make 
home attractive 


Plant a privet hedge around it. 
vers passer-by sees your place 
a favored few enter. 
sic ies, privet adds adollar per 

foot to your property value. 


Cehiternia PRIVET 


California 

ee oS -as than ie. the running 
We he ceptionally 

we “it roote od stands plants 

ee Ge oltine 1923 Planting Guide 

Collins’ 

Catalogue 


» FREE_ 


ann wer Free s 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & "SON 
Box 40, Moorestown, New Jers:y 


Farm News from Albany 


Action Has Started on Indemnities for TB Cattle 


T. bills of particular interest to 
farmers have been introduced, one 
providing for the payment of cattle al- 
ready slaughtered having tuberculosis, 
and the other to pay for the estimated 
value of cattle to be slaughtered during 
the year of 1923 and winter of 1924. 
The total sum made available to pay 
for these tubercular cattle, should these 
bills become law, is $5,000,000. At the 
present rate of inspection of herds of 
the State, it is doubted if this sum will 
any more than take care of the two 
years’ work. These two bills, should 
they become law, will make it ‘possible 
for the farmers to receive their money 
very soon after the slaughter of their 


State Charities Law, requiring the 
filing of sworn statements with local 
authorities by corporations or organi- 
zations soliciting gifts of money or 
property. At present many busy men 
and women feel that they are be- 
ing misled in making gifts to socije- 
ties whose purposes they do not fully 
understand. 
* * * 

The program before the Legislature 

for compensation legislation tends to 


take in more employees of labor. It is 
very possible, if this is passed, that 


farmers who have been exempt from 
the provisions of the Compensation 
Law may be compelled to carry com- 


* * * 


diseased animals 2 ing - : 
this year condemned during pensation insurance. 
* * * 
There are several bills introduced 


called Blue Sky Bills. 


these bills is to 
prevent or pro- 
tect the public 
from buying so 
many fake secu- 
rities, also licens- 
ing brokers in 
such securities, 
hoping to elimi- 
nate many crooks 
from taking ad- 
vantage of small 
investors. The 
chief argument 
against this leg- 
islation is that it 
is impossible to 
use the licensing 
power of the 
State without ap- 
parently giving 
the approval of 
the State to a 
man or to the se- 
curities that he 
has to sell. As 
many securities 
do have more or 


The object of 





Milo D. Comehelt is Dead 


UST as we go to press, word comes of 
the death on March 22 of Milo D. 
Campbell of Coldwater, Michigan. 


Mr. Campbell, for years president of . 


the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, had just been appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding to the Federal Reserve 
Board. He took the oath of office for 
this position on Friday, March 16 as 
a representative on the Board of agri- 
cultural interest. Mr. Campbell was 
playing golf at Washington with ex- 
Senator Townsend when he dropped 
dead. He was seventy-one years old. 

No man in America was more sin- 
cerely interested in agriculture or has 
done more for the farmers than Mr. 
Campbell and he was well known and 
loved by farmers from coast to coast. 
Dairymen especially will feel the loss 
of Mr. Campbell who was an energetic 
and conspicious worker for better con- 


Some 170 bills are in the Legislature 
relating to automobiles and traffic regu- 


lation of same. 
Many of these 
laws have to do 
with the regula- 
tion of the auto- 
mobile _ traffic 
along the lines of 
Governor Smith’s 
recommendations, 
which would give 
the sheriff, his as- 
sistants, the State 
Police and local 
police greater au- 
thority as to the 
enforcement of 
the present law 
and canceling of 
licenses. An im- 
portant hearing 
has been held be- 
fore the joint 
Senate and As- 
sembly Internal 
Affairs Commit- 
tee upon all of 
this automobile 
legislation. At 











THE BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS 


Send a dollar for 30 bulbs (will 
bloom this summer), including 
pink, white, scarlet, yellow, crim- 
son, orange, rare purple, etc., with 
easy planting directions, post paid. 
Send for free illustrated catalog of over 
one hundred magnificent varieties. 

HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
oon 351, Now tebensa, 0. | Lebanon, WN. ¥. 


50 eee pen eegtce . 
bu Ronse ieee 
Seed Co., Box 615 nda, lowa 


mA Berry 


1000 Premier $5.00 


000 ).. Big Joe, Gibson and Wm. Felt same price 
80c. 1,000, $4.00; 
29 varieties. Also 
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2M 
’. Burrill and Gandy 100, 
Ss Satisfaction guaranteed. 
plants Catalog free. 


M. M. S. PRYOR, Route 4, Salisbury, Md. 
STRAWBERRY— DEWBERRY The Big Money Crops 


Grape Vines, Privet He 2dge and oth er Plants that Please, 
Asparagu< See ~ WASHINGTON, @ ad standard varieties; 
Cantal Tomato and othe+ Seed that Yields. 
SPECIAL: Aw ar cole rates, and water’ roof linings. Catalog Free 
Vv. R. ALLEN, 7 Lane Roac!, SEAFORD, DEL. 


i Ss ata- 
— Plants. e'sing ssi 


Proof straw- 
berry 








“Horsey” and 40 other varieties. Ako 


Raspberry. 
and other plants. J. Keif\ford Hall, Rid’s Grove, Md., R. Ne.1 





FROST PROOF & CABBAG}e, LETTICE and ONION 


now. Express—$1 a thou- 
Mo — tlousand, $1.50. 
, MAPTINS POINT, &. C. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO Sewing, 6 a. 0 


Moking, 5 its,, $1.2 25; 10 Ibs., $2; { £20 tbs oa.t0, 


Send no money, pay | wher rceive 
COOPERATIVE TOBACCO GROW PADUCAH, KY. 








a 6 .Ibs., $1.76; 





less value and as 
most stock’ inves- 


ditions in the business.—The Editors. 


this hearing, 
many represen- 








ments are more 
or less specula- 
tive, it is feared that the broker will 
show that he has the approval of the 
State by having been granted a license. 
By the use of this license he would be 
able to sell in many instances to people 
who otherwise might fear to purchase 
stock from any source. This is a ques- 
tion which has many angles, and a 
remedy is needed, because something 
should be done to protect people from 
themselves. 
Ss ¢ «@ 

A bill has been introduced adding 
additional regulations as to the labeling 
and advertising of substitutes for but- 
ter, prohibiting the use of the words 
butter, creamery or dairy, or the name 
of any breed of dairy cattle which 
would lead the public to believe that 
they were getting a dairy product. 
Should this bill become law, it will 
prevent fraud in many instances in the 
sale of these substitutes, and will 
strengthen the present law and make 
prosecution much easier than it is at 
the present time. 

* * * 

A bill providing for a bond issue of 
$15,000,000 for the purpose of improv- 
ing and extending State Parks and 
establishing new State Parks and Park- 
ways, in other words, to create a com- 
prehensive and uniform State Park 
System, has been introduced. If it 
passes, this bond issue will be submit- 
ted to the people of the State for rati- 
fication at the annual election this fall. 
The terms of this bill provide for the 
amount to be used in connection with 
each particular park or parks. 

* * * 

The Senate has passed a bill to 
abolish the Council of Farms and Mar- 
kets, and to have the Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets appointed by the 
Governor. 

The Senate also passed a bill to re- 
peal the censorship of motion pictures. 
Both of these bills will have to be 
passed by the Assembly before they can 
go to*the Governor. 

* * * 

The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate held a hearing on the Byrne Bill, 
which would add a new section to the 





tatives of auto- 
mobile associa- 
tions were present to insist upon fair 
automobile laws. 
* * * 
A State Canal Barge Commission to 
determine what type of vessel is best 
adapted for use on the State canals 
would be created under the terms of a 
bill introduced in the Legislature. An- 
other canal bill would provide for the 
construction of barge canal terminals 
at Kingston, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie 
and Yonkers. These bills represent 
efforts to get something out of the canal 
worth the investment to the State. 
* 


Assemblyman Witter has introduced 
a bill which carries an appropriation 
of $30,000 to help support the Eastern 
States Apple and Fruit Exposition to 
be held next fall in New York City. 

. : ss 


The Assembly Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported favorably Assemblyman 
McGinnies’ bill appropriating $2,000,- 
000 toward the construction of New 
York-New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel. 
This would be New York State’s part 
toward this construction. This tunnel 
will provide for traffic under the river 
by automobiles and ,trucks. 


An interesting bil in the Senate pro- 
vides “for the giving of greater pub- 
licity to the industrial, agricultural, 
residential and recreational advantages 
of the State of New York.” 

ee ¢ 8 

We have before mentioned a bill 
which provides for the consolidation 
and unity of effort between the Geneva 
Experiment Station and the Cornell 
College of Agriculture. The bill would 
make Cornell the administrative head of 
both institutions, but would maintain 
the work practically as at present, both 
at Ithaca and Geneva, except that it 
would stop duplication of experiments 
and research work. This bill passed 
the Assembly almost unanimously. 

* * * 


Senator Rabenold’s bill to amend the 
Conservation Law, providing every 
hunter and trapper having license to 
wear a button in a conspicuous place, 
has passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature and now goes to the Governor. 








SPRAYS 7/7 
10 ACRES A DAY 


et walk and press the ,nesale 
—no work—no troubl. 


w2BA 2! BANNER 


Mpc spraying porter mes, vege- 
tables, fruit trees, grapes and 
berries. For whitewashing, spray- 
ing, disinfectant, fly oil, etc., for 
washing autos and windows —It 
does many jobs and does every 
job well. 
Galvanized: steel or solid brass 
tank holds four gallons—a few 
strokes of pump compresses air 
enough to discharge contents 
brass non-clog nozzle—fine mist 
or coarse spray as desi 
Soldb hardware,implement 
and seed stores—Insist on a genu- 
ine Smith Banner toinsure against 
~= disappointment. If 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
80 Main Street, Utica, N.Y, 


FERTILIZERS 


Croxton Brand 


Commercial Fertilizers 
ALSO RAW MATERIALS 
Carload or less Carload lots 
NITRATE OF SODA TANKAGE 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA BONE MEAL 
ACID PHOSPHATE MURIATE OF POTASH 
BLOOD SULPHATE OF POTASH 


Inquiries should state whether carload or less carload 
and in commercial mixtures, analysis desired. 


N. J. FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL CO. 


Factory: CROXTON, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Office: 38 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


CLOVER anp TIMOTHY 


Sweet Clover $7.00; Altsife $7.00; Red Clover 


$12.00; Sudan $6.00; Grimm ‘Alfalfa $20.00; 

Orchard — $2.00; Shed Top $2.00; Blue 

Grass $4.00; Caneseed $2.50; Alsike $10.00; 

* Timothy $4.00; sacks FREE; Satisfaction or 

money back; we ship from several warehouses 

and save you freight: 5 per cent discount on 


5 bushel ag Order from this ad or write 
for samples, me get | your order in as prices 


BUSHEL m 
MEIER SEED CO. 


Pedigreed Potatoes 
Irish Cobblers, and Certified Rural 
Russets. Yields from 300 to 562 bushels 
per acre, for ten years. First Prize 
and Sweepstakes medal over all vari- 


eties at Cornell Potato Show, Feb. 23. 
Address 
GARDNER FARMS, TULLY, N. Y. 


RARE GLADIOLUS 


Have a good beautiful plant early 
and often, a mixture of rare kinds. 
100 large Bulbs for $3.00, 30 for $1.00. 
Also a choice standard and collection, 
100 for $2.00 or 40 for $1.00. All 
postpaid. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 






























aa Salina, Kansas 











is Jung s Wayahed. 

arliest Tomato Bic dfmittioess 
early as July 4th. 

Nothing earlier to be had anywhere Asa special offer 

will send you a packet of this Tomato and packet of Beet, 

Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Parsnip, 

Superb Asters and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 packets for 

10 cents. Wis. seeds are the best to be had. Our cata- 

log contains a complete list at low prices and we give 

splendid sorts free with every order. Send for this Bargain 


Catalog—it's free 
J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Farm A, Randolph, Wis. 


Peach Trees 20c, Apple Trees 25c 


each Postpaid. Send for 1923 Catalog of Fruit Trees, 
Plants. Guaranteed Garden, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE GENEVA, OHIO 


Raspberries, 
eft a Aspe Aragus, “ee T reee= 


GROWER (re Sten race 


re 
Fiowere— Bulbs, Vines ‘ones, Shrubbe ry. . ete 
k 


« to grow everything from the nurse 
A. ret BLOUNT, Dept. E, HASTINGS, N. 


SP OGRAPE- VINES 


66 varieties. Also Small Fruit Trees, etc. Best rooted stock 
Genuine. C EG 2 sample vines mailed for 2c, 


Descriptive 
list free. WIS ROESCH, Box F, Freedonia, N. x 
Biennial, Yelk As e 
Sweet Clover Seed, 2s} nrpose Sveet “Clover. “iat 
Seed. Hulled and scarified — 12% ; $7.00 per bu, 
R. M. HANNA Skillman, N. J. 
book and “Evidence of Concep- 


PATENTS tion” blank. Send sketch or mo- 


del for personal opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 904 Southern Build. 
ing, Washington, te3 D. Cc. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO (ing. povads 25 
10 pounds $3. 00: Smoking, 
5 pounds, $1.25; 10 pounds, $2.00. Pipe and recipe Free, 
Send no money Pay when received, 
ITED TOBACCO GROWERS’, MAYFIELD, KY. 








Strawberry Plants, 
Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant, 











Write today for free instruction 











Carman, Cobbler, Green Mt., Ohio, King, Rose, 





POTATOES 


Russett, others. ¢, W, FORD, FISHERS, N. ¥, 











Safe-guard your Fertilizer Investment 




























by using your Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange 
to buy your Fertilizer for you 


Prof. E. L. Worthen of Cornell says— 


“T am convinced that the G. L. F. Exchange 
has developed a most progressive fertilizer 
program. It offers a service which New York 
farmers should appreciate. It should enable 
them to readily secure the necessary fer- 
tilizer or fertilizing materials to follow the 
recommendations of the College of Agricul- 
ture. It is indeed a service long needed by 
New York farmers.” 


GLF FERTILIZERS 


Dependable Quality 





High Analysis Mixed Fertilizers 


your best Investment when buying mixed good Don't 
use low analysis formulas Apply less high analysi 
ods per acre get the same plant food and save money. 


Dependable Acid Phosphate 
d 


Guarantee 16% available Phosphoric Acid, thor- 
oughly cured, milled and screened. Made from the best 
quality Phosphate Rock and clear Sulphuric Acid No 


iudge acid used 


Raw Materials 


for shipment in “8 than car- 
load lots. The G. L. F. offers you especially attractive 
prices on less than carload shipment 


Order through your G. L. F. Agent—Write for details 


straight, assorted or lk 


The Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc. 
Dept. G, Byrne Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











































See what you’re doing 


This new model Planet Jr. No. 77 riding cultivator gives you a 
clear view of the row as youride. You can work closer and cleaner 
without straining your neck. It 
guides so easily that a boy can do 
a nice fast job with No. 77, and not 
knock down a stalk. It balances 
perfectly. The front and rear teeth 
of each gang are independently! 
adjustable for pitch. There’s no 


Study No. 77 more in detail in our 
latest catalog showing 57 Planet Jr. 
seeders, wheel hoes, and cultivators 
(horse and tractor), Write us, or ask 
your dealer for it. 


~~ 


question of the economy of a good € 
riding cultivator—and Planet J eae 


No. 77is the most highly c® 034 
developed implement of 
its type you can get. , 


o 


S.L. ALLEN &CO.,Inc. & 
Dept. 36 e 
Sth and Glenwood Ave, 
Philadelphia 


Thie mark 
and the nam 
“Planet Jr."* 

identify 
our products. 


<> 
Planet Jr J 
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LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


f your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in cot 
tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at one: 

There j © question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist 
because « of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly mis 
for any amount rhe worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
for American Agriculturist and thereby losing $10 or $100 or even $1,000 by not having 


the information that will be given in the next 52 issues of American Agriculturist 

If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indispensable. If you are 
& real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 
Can keep abreast of the times, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 
following special long-term 


only $1.50 


Fifty-two issue 
still greater value for your money if you accept one of the 


bargain . : . . 
=n 2 years for American Agriculturist 


3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 
probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription 


It ha 
fore you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and 
ir fight for your success and happiness 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


el how your heart 
is still with us in o 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
| appreciate you 


Here is my che 


461 Fourth Ave 
American 


New York City 
Agriculturist after my 





ending me ubscription expired 





kK (or money-order) for renewal for years more 
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Indorse Standard Fertilizer Mixtures 


j EW YORK vege- 
| table men, through 
|} the New York State Vegetable Grow- 
|ers’ Association, went on record in no 
incertain terms regarding the elimina- 
tion of surplus fertilizer analyses and 
the use of high-analysis goods. At the 
annual meeting 
| at Syracuse Uni- 
. versity, March 6 
and 7, the Asso- 
ciation indorsed 
the five analyses 
for vegetables 
which were pre- 
sented by Prof. 
E. L. Worthen 
and which were 
approved at the 
conference of col- 
lege and trade 
representatives a 
few weeks ago. 
Prof. Worthen 
pointed out the 
advantage of buy- 
ing a 5-10-5 instead of the customary 
| +o-4, thus securing an_ increased 
|} amount of plant food without increase 
| in the overhead cost of $13.50 per ton. 
| The Association also indorsed the ad- 
| vertising program which has been un- 
| dertaken by the Vegetable Growers’ 
| Association of America, and which 
| aims to encourage the use of vegetable 
food through the efforts of local asso- 
| clations. The National plans to supply 
| the locals with posters, lay-outs for 
| newspaper ads, and the like, to be used 
| for such crops and at such times as are 
| likely to be most effective. The G. L. 
| F. was asked to continue its efforts 
| toward the establishment of a vege- 
| table seed service. 
| Officers were chosen as follows: 
| President, R. W. McClure, Syracuse; 
Vice President, C. E. Haw, Collamer; 
Secretary-treasurer, T. H. Townsend, 
Utica; Executive Committee: C. F. 
Mason, Williamson; L. H. Myers, Al- 
bany; Albert Schillroth, Orchard Park; 
Walter Henry, Eden. 


Syracuse Market Prospects 














PAUL WORK 
| 





At the banquet of the New York 
growers at Syracuse, County Agent 
D. D. Ward told of plans which are 


taking form for a new market for that 
city. Syracuse, like many other cen- 
ters, is assuming increased importance 
as a distrjbuting point for vegetables. 
The old market has long been wholly 
inadequate for handling the city’s own 
supply, and of recent years the crowd- 
become unbearable. Trucks 
are crowded in as they arrive, and no 
alleyways or passages are provided, 
and one gets out when he can. The 
new plan calls for the utilization of 
canal land and also certain adjoining 
property. The Central New York Vege- 
table Growers’ Association, which com- 
prises the local producers, is actively 
pushing the project and will have a 
share in shaping the plans. 


Premium List Appears Early 


During the past two years Mr. 
Charles H. Riley of Sennett, N. Y., 





| Department at 


| 
| 


Superintendent of the Farm Products 
State Fair, has been 
instrumental in bringing about a num- 
ber of marked improvements in the 
vegetable exhibits. The premium list 
for 1923 has now been issued. This is 
as it should be, for the exhibitor may 


| lay his plans in advance of planting 
| time. 


Also nearly $800 in premiums 
has been added. Nearly all of the 
firsts are now between $4 and $10, and 
the total is nearly $6,000. The offer- 


| ings are certainly most attractive and 


the number of exhibitors should show 


|a marked increase in response. 


BARLOW LEAVES OTSEGO COUNTY 


Floyd S. Barlow, who has been 
County Agricultural Agent in Otsego 
County for several years, has resigned 
to accept the position of field secretary 
of the Ohio State Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association. During the time that Mr. 
Barlow was in office, many changes have 
been brought about in Otsego Gounty 
agriculture. Improved cropping sys- 
tems, improved varieties of crops, live- 


| stock improvement have all featured his 
| work. 


One of the noticeable pieces of 


By PAUL WORK 


work inaugurated dur. 
ing his term of office 
was the Junior Extension program, 

Mr. Barlow is succeeded by H. P, 
Beales, formerly assistant Farm Bu. 
a Manager in Franklin County, 


Are Hog Producers Over- 
doing It? 
(Continued from page 289) 


country by which purchases were fj. 
nanced in 1921 and early 1922 have 
dropped off decidedly in the last nine 
months. In short, Europe appears to 
be in a poorer position to buy than at 
any time since the war ended. 

Judged by all such standards, a satis- 
factory export trade in hog products 
would not be expected. Nevertheless, 
in the first ten weeks of 1923, a total 
of 471,235,000 pounds of hog meats and 
lard were cleared from the United 
States, compared with only 326,756,000 
pounds in the same period last year, 
Nor is there any indication that it is 
going out on consignment. The move- 
ment is the result of actual buying. 

Will the same rate be maintained or 
will it be increased or diminished later 
on? About all we can do is to hope 
that political conditions will become 
more settled, that sound finance will 
displace unsound and that Europe will 
settle down to work out her economic 
salvation and in that way be able to 
buy what food products she needs. 


Production Costs Higher in 1923 


Prices furnish the court of last re- 
sort as to the way a supply and de- 
mand situation is working out. In the 
last six weeks, hog prices at Chicago 
have averaged about $2 per 100 pounds 
less than in the same period of 1922. 
As explained before, however, receipts 
at the leading markets are hardly likely 
to show the same increase over last 
year in the next nine months as they 
have done since early January. 

Quite as important as these matters 
of prospective supply and demand, is 
the outlook for production costs. Even 
if hog prices go lower, if a proportionate 
drop occurs in the price of corn and 
other feeds used in pork production, the 
hog industry may continue to pay big 
dividends. 

Corn prices, however, have shown a 
distinct upward trend in the last year. 
On February 1, 1922, the average farm 
price for corn in the United States was 
45.8 cents, rising to 54.8 cents a month 
later, and to 74.3 cents on March 1, this 
year. This is the highest since Novem- 
ber, \1920. Farm prices for hogs on 
March 1, on the other hand, were not 
over $7.75 compared with $8.66 a year 
ago. ; 
With corn going up and hogs going 
down, naturally the time honored corn- 
hog ratio has become much less favor- 
able. ; The chart on page 289 shows 
the course of this ratio as measured by 
farm prices for corn and hogs back to 
1910. | The decline in the ratio in the 
last fifteen months has been due mostly 
to a continuous advance in corn prices. 
The decline in hog prices has helped. 
Beginning with January, 1923, the ratio 
has been slightly below the average. 

Such ‘a line does not tell the entire 
story of profit and loss in corn-hog 
farming. If corn prices are extremely 
high, hog prices may show a loss as 
compared with the price of corn, yet 
raising corn and feeding hogs may still 
be a profitable type of farming. This 
seems to ‘have been the case during 
most of the period from 1916 to 1919 
inclusive, in which the corn-hog ratio 
was below the average much ol the 
time. Corn-hog farming probably i 
quite profitable although less profitable 
than corn farming alone. — 

On the other hand, in the fall of = 
when the corn-hog ratio was at te 
highest point r@ached in the entire 
period covered, i were < 
tremely low and hog prices were ne 
high enough to pay cost of production 
for most of the corjn fed. J 

Corn prices prolpably are not bring 
ing much if any above cost of produc- 
tion right row one since hog prices 

(Cont well on page 297) 
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‘Vegetable Growers Meet 
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Use and Misuse of Lights 


Separation a Factor in Illumination for Poultry 


RECENT article 
Avy O. W. Mapes in 
these columns brought up some inter- 
esting questions which, however, when 
you consider the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which illumination is based, 
are quite easy to answer. It must be 
remembered that the domestic fowl 
originated in the tropics, where the 
length of the days and nights were 
essentially equal. As a result of this, 
the reproductive and digestive systems 
were developed to fit this type of en- 
vironment. 

Bringing the fowl from the tropics 
to the north temperate zone resulted in 
the hen taking a vacation in the winter 
time, when she had least to eat and to 
do. By overcoming the long nights by 
the right kind and amount of artificial 
light, feed, water and exercise, the egg 
machinery is started, and as long as 
these factors are kept in the right ad- 
justment the machine runs as long as 
the fuel holds out. Some hens by in- 
heritance have a better type of frame 
and a larger fuel tank, so these birds 
lay more eggs per month and keep at it 
a longer period of time. 

In the case of the flock mentioned in 
the previous article, the production 
started to drop off heavily in August, 
and lights were applied in an effort to 
keep the birds from moulting. At this 
point the primary object upon which 
lighting is based was violated. The 
birds, without lights, were getting 13 
hours of daylight. To add to this was 
not giving the birds natural conditions. 
It was very much along the lines that if 
a teaspoon of medicine is good for the 
patient, it would be even better to take 
an entire bottle at one time—and it had 
just about the same results. 


Overlighting a Dangerous Practice 

Overlighting hens at the end of a 
long season of production, which has 
lowered their vitality, always results 
disastrously. I remember being ques- 
tioned at a lecture that I was giving 
one evening as to what would happen 
if such a thing were done. I answered 
that if the feeding remained the same 
that these birds would come back into 
production way after birds that had 
moulted in October had gone out of 
production, and then back in again. 
Since we have 12 hours of daylight up 
to September 19, there is no advantage 
in using lights before that time. 

I know of one successful breeder up- 
State who gives his hens a little light 
in October, and a little more in Novem- 
ber to the hens, that were still laying 
up to that time. He continued this until 
the producion of the hens drops to a 
point where lights are unwarranted. 
At the same time he keeps in mind 
these two essential points in connection 
with illumination: 

First—The problems that arise from 
lights are not in reality lighting prob- 
lems, but merely questions of feeding. 
Birds under lights should be fed more 
heavily of grain than birds that are not 
under lights. When birds become light 
in weight, the breaking point in pro- 
duction is near at hand, and if they are 
not fed correctly at this time the birds 
will go into a partial moult for repairs. 

Secondly—In order to get the best 
results from illumination, birds should 
be segregated into groups, according to 
their age and condition. However, this 
is not so as to give more or less lights, 
but rather so that they can be fed 
scientifically in order that their wants 
may be fulfilled. For example, in De- 
cember it is impossible to feed birds 
that moulted in August the same ration 
as the birds that just moulted in No- 
vember and do jusice to both. 


August Moulter Ready‘ for Forcing 


The August moulter, if you have 
handled her correctly,’ has completed 
her moult, and is just back into laying. 

e has a surplus of »at and is ready 
to be forced by proteir! feeds. The bird 
that has just gone Jnto a moult has 
passed through a long period of pro- 
duction and is in poor flesh and low 
Vitality as the result of this strain. 
She needs a ratioy that will build up 
her body and enabje her to store up a 
Surplus so that she will be ready to 
Meet the strain of another year’s pro- 
duction and supply ee7s that will give 


By CRAIG SANFORD 


strong, vigorous chicks. 
; This can be done by 
feeding heavily of grain and by re- 
moving some of the high-protein feeds 
from the mash. 

The College of Agriculture is now 
recommending some illumination for the 
breeders. If we are introducing normal 
conditions in regard to lighting pullets, 
then why not give the hen the best op- 
portunities to recover? Let nature 
cause birds to go out of production, but 
give her more than a nine-hour day to 
regain her flesh, provided, however, 
that she is fed correctly. This same 
problem applies equally as well to pul- 
lets in the fall. 


Lights for the Pullets 


_ Lights should be given to all pullets 
in November regardless of maturity, 
but they should be segregated and fed 
to suit the needs of the group. The im- 
mature birds should be fed to produce 
frame, the larger birds to produce 
eggs. Yet in so many cases lights are 
used to push immature pullets into pro- 
duction before they are ready, and as a 
result these birds never obtain the right 
size, and their eggs must always be 
classed as pullet eggs. To go even 
farther, these are the birds that, be- 
cause they are not carrying a reserve, 
which may be likened to spare parts, 
break down in mid-winter and require 
a partial moult to put them back into 
shape. 

In regard to the results Mr. Mapes 
got from the two pens of breeders and 
the one pen of culls, I can readily ex- 
plain why the breeders are not doing 
very much more than the culls since he 
sorted these birds. None of these birds, 
particularly the culls, had done any- 
thing since last summer. They had all 
had a rest, and were in excellent flesh, 
just waiting for some stimulation to 
get them started. The addition of ani- 
mal protein and lights brought them 
back in short order, since they were 
now a segregated group receiving the 
right treatment. It is a well-known 
fact that even in the poorest of farm 
flocks that they do well for a short time 
in the spring. By the use of lights, 
Mr. Mapes was able to advance his 
spring, so that the entire flock of both 
good and poorer birds were thrown into 
production. However, as the season 
advances, the cull pen will be the first 
to drop. 


GETTING RID OF RATS IN THE 
HENHOUSE 


A subscriber of the American Agri- 
culturist has inquired how te get rid of 
rats in a henhouse. 
have been able to get rid of the big rats 
is to shoot them. This is best done in 
summer, when all feeding must be done 
in the yards. Get behind a barricade 
of some kind. The yard wire can be 
covered with grain bags, and the gun 
can rest through the wire. I sat all 
day and shot rats—from sunrise to 
dark. The next day I made a barricade 
in the henhouses and shot rats as they 
stuck their heads through holes in the 
foundations. 

After two days’ shooting, the rats did 
not come into the henhouses or pens, 
and were pretty well cleaned out. We 
caught a few middle-sized ones in some 
wooden-platform breakneck traps in 


the barn after that, baited with grain. | 


We never could get any in the barrel, 
or French, trap. It took a year to get 
a rat that lived under the ell of the 
house—one that dodged out boldly and 
caught chickens. One day I placed a 
large rug in the corner of the piazza, 
where it joined the house, making the 
trap as dark as possible and baiting it 
with a piece of raw chicken. I knew 
the rat was too big to be held by the 
trap, so I placed a sharp axe on the 
piazza, near the trap, and waited. 

In a few minutes I heard the trap 
spring. It took Mr. Rat by the nose, 
and I promptly cut off his head. He 
measured 18 inches from his nose to 
the end of his tail. That is the variety 
of rats that infested our place, coming 
from the places of many close neigh- 
bors. The rats had got after the grown 


hens, always attacking them around 
the vent. 





The only way we | 





POULTRY RATIONS 


Known Tndredtionts oe Known Quality 


Poultry Feeding 

e specialists at the col 
of agriculture in the 
territory served by the 
Cooperative Grange League 
Federation have approved 
the formulas of G.L.F. Rations, 


Practical Poultrymen 
© using the rations the year around 
report excellent results. 


Feed G.L.F. Rations and 
ou will know just what your 
irds are eating. 


See your G.L.F. Agent or write 
for booklet of formulas. 


The Coop. G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 


portions 


4 N 


Five Distinctive Features : 
1, G.L.F. Poultry rations contain 


a larger variety of ingredients than 
is usually available in your localiiy, 





2. The quality of the ingredients 
and the pounds of each are stated. 


3. The digestible nutrients in each 
ration are high and the fibre con- 
tent is low. 


> 


Dried buttermilk and dried 
skimmed milk are used and the 
animal proteins are high. 


. Accurately operated mechanical 
mixtures make a thoroughly 
mixed and uniform ration. 
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ROOFING 
SIDING 
~ CEILING 


We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized. 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
ete., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard, 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write your nearest office 
$1.25 


PAINT & 


Gallon 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance. We are paint special- 








ists and can supply you with paint for any pur- 
pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you low 
prices. We can save you money by shipping direct 
from our factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed. On 
orders for thirty gallons,or over we will prepay the 
freight within a radius of three hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Here is the greatest money saving sale 
you ever heard of. Prices cut to the boneon Fences, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint. 











saeereml GET BROWN’S FACTORY PRICES 
FENCE Don’t spend a cent until you get my prices, 
PROSM| civers. Remember 1 pay freight and eell oaly 
G direct from my factories to you. 


104-PAGE BOOK 
OF BIG BARGAINS 


posts 

ROOFING 

SOS) rer rene eect 
ng is sale rices oO le 

Get your name on a postal and mail NOW. Jim Brown, Pres. 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 3007, Cleveland, Ohio 


begi 8, $150-$250 monthly; rail- 
Firemen, Brakemen ee oe position?) 
Railway Association, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





FREE 
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TIN THE WORLD ~ - 


PURE BRED 


There Will Be a Shortage In Baby Chicks 


















Order Now—Avoid Disappointment 
Per 25 Per 50 Per 100 
Leat Chicks Chicks Chicks 
8. C. 4 
ilies, «$475 $9.00 $17.00 
S. C. Leghorns ? 
Brown and Buff $5.00 $10.00 $19.00 
Barred Rocks ‘ 
Rhode Island 
Reds, 8. ne R. C. ; $5.50 $10.50 $20.00 
White Wyandottes ? 
White Rocks » $6.00 $11.50 $22.00 
Anconas ,) 
Black Mi 
Blset Minors, | $6.80 $12.50 $24.00 
Light Brahmas $10.00 $19.00 $35.00 
| tn 2 a la ? 
r - 
Jersey Bloc $14.00 $27.00 $50.00 


ON ORDERS OF 500 to 1,000 of one variety 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED 


Whether your order is big or small it will have the 
same careful attention. Safe arrival of full count 
guaranteed by Parcel Post Prepaid. Immediate 
Delivery. Catalog on Request 

April Chicks le lower. May Chicks 2c lower. 
July and August Chicks 3e lower 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


HOUGH’S BABY CHICKS 


Eight leading varieties, egg-laying 
strains, vigorous chicks 
that mature early. 
12 to 20 cents each, 
sent postpaid. 100%: 
delivery guaranteed. 
Our [8th year, Over 
65 per cent. of orders go to former 
customers. Ask for catalog, its free. 


THE HOUGH HATCHERY, CANISTEO, N. Y. 


June, 

















—BABY CHICKS— 


Price List Prepaid to you Pure bred Steck 

1 50 
White and Brown Leghorns $13.00 $7.00 $3.76 
Buff and Black Leghorns 13.00 7.00 3.76 
Anconas «++ +*-2**# *=*# «= 14.00 7.60 4.00 
Minoreas - +--+ ++ «+ + = = 15.00 8.00 4.25 


Rhode Island Reds 
Barred Rocks - - - - - = = + = 
Buff and White Rocks - - - + + - 
White and Silver Laced Wyandottes . 
Buff Orpingtons - - - - - + + - 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Langsbans - - - = +++ + + « 
Brahmas - - - - +--+ += ++ == 2 
All absolutely first class, pure bred stock. 
shipments made. Mail orders to 


J. KREJCI, 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


of heavy laying quality at the right 
price. Barred, White and Buff Rocks ; 
Brown, White and Buff Leghorns; 
R. C. and S. C. Reds “White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons and Anconas. 
We hatch our own Chicks. Circular 
free. For a square deal, write to the 


OHIO HATCHERY, Decatur, Ohio 
1923 Chicks {i} is io, W. ‘Barred “Rocks 














Anconas, Reds, 100, $15; 500, $70. Buff 
Orpingtons, Wh. Rocks. Minorcas. Wh. 
Wyandottes, 100, $16; 500 $75. Assorted, 
mixed, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50. From heavy 
laying flocks. Postpaid to you. 100¢ live 
delivery guaranteed. Reference Bank .of 
Berne. Free Circular. 


Globe Hatchery, Box 57 Berne, Ind. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD'S BEST LAYERS. BABY CHICKS. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


COAL BURNING BROODERS 


Save $5 to $10 on coal burning brooder. Brand new, 
standard make, fully guaranteed. Catalog free. 


CYCLE HATCHER CO., 35 Philo Bidg., ELMIRA, N. Y. 























VERY dollar put into a Unadilla 

Silo comes back many times 
during its long life. Its clever door- 
fastener safety-ladder makes it 
possible to preserve the life of a 
Unadilla indefinitely. 

You get at silage easier, put it 
on the stable level with least effort 
and make all adjustments in perfect 
Safety. 

Successful 
Unadilla Sil 
and thir 








































dairymen praise the 

and buy it a second 

d time. 

See why the Unadilla is the 
»st economical! silo. Write for 

the big Unadilla catalogue and 

special discount on early orders 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 



































MOLASSES] \," 
Fooo ran Stock. “Molasses 
5 a Feed” 


More Milk 


Molasses adds materially to the palata- 
bility of the ration fed to dairy cows. An 

that means the cows enjoy their food 
more get more nourishment out of it 

and that results naturally in more milk 
And for horses, hogs and sheep molasses 
is just as palatable, just as valuable. The 
price of good molasses is very low now 


J. S. Biesecker 
Established 1889 


Creamery, Dairy and Barn Equipment 
59 Murray Street, New York 










































PER YEAR 


“They cost no more, but 
they do last longer’, is what 
— say. Superior materials 

nd more — workman - 
ship —mape extr years of 
st ‘reos ted. Staves are 
heavy ai 4 carefully matched 
Hoops of best steel, with 
versize thread. Doors fit 
like safe or refrigerator 
Wooden ladder rangs Held erect 
by Green Mountain anchor system 
BOOKLET FREE. 

Write for Special Offer 

on Early Orders 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co 


















350 West St.. Rutiand, Vt. 


GREEN SILOS 


MOUNTAIN 
















“MEHRING’S MILKER” 


This pioneer milker, has been in use W yrs. It 
leads in clean milking, speed, cheapness of opera 


tion, an a res ate It milks } cows per hour ‘ag 
SS on trial > for a five unit Engine milks 
w.M MEHRING. KEYMAR, MARYLA ND 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 





BE SURE TO SAY “ISAW IT IN THE 


HE first State-wide meeting of farm 

and cooperative market associations 
of Pennsylvania was held in Harris- 
burg, February 20 and 21, and marks 
the organization of a State Federation 
The meeting was called the sugges- 
tion of Governor Pinchot and was held 
under the direction of Secretary of 
Agriculture, F. P. Willits. 

Over 200 delegates represented the 


various organizations of the State, of 
which there are at present over 300. 
Among the prominent speakers were 


Gifford Pinchot: Secretary of 
Agriculture F. P. Willits; J. M. 


Governor 


Thom: as, President of the Pennsylvania 
State College of Ag rriculture; and Mrs 
k ( Black, President of the Society 
of Pennsylvania Farm Women. 
Following the address of the variou 
speakers, Deputy Secretary John Mc- 
Kee announced the personnel of var- 
lous committees based on the following 
interests: grain and hay, potatoes, 
fruit, vegetables, tobacco, « horses, 
swine, beef cattle, dairy, sheep raising, 


tees 


con 


commit 
the 


session, 


and poultry. The various 
reported to the secretary of 
ference during the Wednesday 
announcing their resolutions. 
Secretary Willits proposed the organ- 
ization of a permanent federation of 
farm and cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation in Pennsylvania. A temporary 
committee was appointed to act upon 
the recommendation. It reported favor- 
ably recommending a permanent com- 
mittee be appointed. The permanent 
committee for the perfection of the or- 
ganization of State Federation of Agri- 
cultural Organizations of Pennsylvania 
was appointed by Secretary Willits as 
follows: C. J. Tyson, Floradale, Pa.; 
John A. McSparran, Furniss, Pa.; W. 
S. Wise, Meadville, Pa; Mrs. Frank B. 
Black, Garrett, Pa.; R. L. Munce, 
Washington, Pa.; S. Herbert Starkey, 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Irving C. 


Hunt, Wyoming, Pa.; M. H. McCal- 
lum, Wernersville, Pa.; A. B. Shenk, 
Hershey, Pa.; and John M. McKee, 


Deputy Secretary of Agriculture. 


FIGHTING DAYLIGHT SAVING IN 
PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE 


George W. Derrick, of Bed- 
ford County, Pa., has iatroduced a bill 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature amend- 
ing the present law establishing East- 
| ern Standard Time as the standard of 
time for Pennsylvania, which reads as 
follows: 

“Provided that no county, city, bor- 
ough, township or other municipal sub- 
division of the Commonwealth shall by 
ordinance, resolution, or rule adopt a 
different standard of time for any year 
or any portion of the year than that 
herein provided and that all ordinances, 
resolutions and rules heretofore adopted 
contrary to this proviso are declared 
void and of no effect.” 

The bill has been reported out of com- 
mittee. It has been recommitted for 
amendments. The city of Philadelphia 
has established daylight saving by ordi- 
nance. The passage of Senate Bill 217, 
without further amendment, would end 
the “moving up of the clocks.” 

Hearings will probably be held before 
this measure comes up for a vote. 

The Standard Time League in Phila- 
delphia is using every effort to have this 
legislation passed. It is having some 
success from other interests who, like 
the farmer, are greatly inconvenienced 
and find it detrimental to their business. 


Senator 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 


The Pennsylvania State Fair Com- 
mission has recommended a large tract 
of land situated in Cumberland County 
near Harrisburg, as a suitable location 
for a State Fair Ground. 

Winter grains have been benefited by 
the heavy snows. The total snowfall 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania ag- 
gregated nearly five feet during this 
past winter, affording ample protection 
to crops. Fruit trees are in excellent 
condition and are reported to be heavily 
set with fruit buds. An enormous quan- 
tity of ice was stored this winter for 
| the coming season’s supply. Farmers 





Pennsylvania Farm News 


To Organize State Federation of Local Associations 


have harvested an unusually liberal 
supply, realizing that regardless of 
juantity of the ice harvested, arti- 


ficial ice hardly ever shows any decline 
in price, i 

It is reported that some Lancaster 
county farmers will reduce their tobacco 
acreage, substituting tomatoes in the 
crop rotation. Lancaster canning es- 


tablishments are contracting to pur- 
chase the tomatoes at $12 a ton de- 


livered at the factories. Farmers who 
have been making a specialty of grow- 
ing high-grade corn, oats and potatoes, 
reported a brisk demand for seed for 
spring planting and at good prices. 
Dealers in radio supplies state that 


fully 2,500 farm homes in Pennsylvania. 
are now enjoying this wonderful new 
means of entertainment. In many 
homes it is surplanting the phonograph, 


localities where 
limited. 


especially in isol: 


personal communication is 


ited 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 


J. N. GLOVER 


Farm sales are in full blast with 
from one to four every day this month. 
Cows and hens sell nearly as high as 
a year ago, but hy : ats, horses and im- | 


plements sell f 

did last ~ ood oy 
settlements are 
in from 
farm 


less money 


notes payable 
months at all 
showing that 


made by 
seven to twelve 


a this season, 


farmers are short of ready cash. The 
highest prices for cows were paid at the 
E. K. Dyers sale for registered Hol- 
steins, the top price of the sale was 


$270. The total of the sale amounted 
to $5,666. 

Wheat shows well after being covered 
with snow for the last two months. 
Wheat is now bringing $1.35, which is 
the highest price paid. Only local mil- 
lers are paying that pr ice, shippers are 
paying less. There is a greater de- 
mand for oats at 45 cents. Not as much 
fertilizer will be used as last year, 
except by potato growers who may even 
increase the amount as well as the 
acreage in potatoes. Wheat which has 


been covered by snow for 10 weeks 
makes a good showing, since the snow 
melted so rapidly the past few days. 


COOPERATIVE LAW GETS GOV- 
ERNOR’S VETO IN NEW JERSEY 


W. H. BULLOCK 


Party politics so dominated the 1923 
session of the New Jersey Legislature, 
which adjourned its regular business on 
March 17, that except for vetoed meas- 
ures, many important bills, among them 
some of the agricultural measures, 


were carried to defeat. One important 
farm bill, however, known as Senate 
Bill No. 64, which would bring the 


present cooperative law of the State up 
to date, was passed by both the Senate 
and the House, but finally vetoed by 
the Governor. The special session of 
the legislature held during the week 
ending March 24 was to consider only 
those bills which had passed the legis- 
lature and had been vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. The proposed cooperative law 
was scheduled to come up for action by 
the legislature at that The 
organized farm interests of the State, 
however, are not making any deter- 
mined effort to pass the measure over 
the Governor’s head. 

The matter will come up for intensive 
action on the part of the farm groups 
next year. In the meantime, the farm- 
ers plan to bring the needs of the re- 
vision of the cooperative law more force- 
fully to the attention of Governor Sil- 
zer. The Governor’s veto was on the 
basis that the bill was a price-fixing 
measure, that it was a combination in 
restraint of free trade and that it was 
not solidly desired by the farmers. Dr. 
Frank App of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of County Boards of Agriculture 
refuted the veto message of the Gover- 
nor and pointed out the fact that the 
law in its intent was in accord wih the 
Capper-Volstead Cooperative Market- 
ing Act, which has had country-wide 
endorsement and that it is patterned 
after the cooperative marketing laws of 
22 States. 


session. 


than they | 
Three-fourths of the 







B*. AG BALM heals the Injured tissues. 
Penetrates, softens a restores. Easy 






anywhere. Big 
G0c at druggists, 
stores. 


SAMPLE “FREE wo new users ff dealer's 

name Ask for booklet, ** Wrinkles" 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., Dept. N 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Disabled! Cost is Doubling. 


WHEN you can’t work because of his lameness 
the horse costs you for feed and your loss of 











time—perhapsa lost cropor askimpy crop through 
delays. With Save-The-Horse you can cure SPAVIN, 


ae | Thoropin, a ae nee Ankle, 
Hoof and Tendon isease while work You take 
no risk. We kive searet Be MONEY-BACK UARANTEE, 
Write today ve -The-Horse BOOK, 
on how to locate « enderstend on ie treat all lameness. This 
OOK, sample of guarantee, and expert vet- 
FR Over 350,000 satistied users, 


342 State St., Binghamton, N.Y, 
At Druggists and Dealers with 
Signed Contract or sent prepaid. 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


FOR 
ABSORBINE 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes, 


TPADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Stops lameness promptly, Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked, 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


HEAVES 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 











Is your own horse afflicted? 
Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50, 


Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE cad at $1.25 often sufficient. 
Most for cost 


In powder form. 


» NEWTON’S 


° A veterinary’s compound for 
s lorses, Cattle and Hogs. 
Heaves, Coughs, Distemper, 
———. Worm expeller. 
onditioner, At dealers’ @& 
30 years’ sale y parcel post, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo. Ohio 












Describes cause, effects and treat- 
monts tells how farmers in all parts 
are stopping the ravages 

of this costly malady. oo 
Write for free copy today. 











‘DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct t and 
reliable mark. Samplesfree. Agents wanted 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. #. 


TOBACCO—NATURAL LEAF 


Four years old, unexcelled quality and 


flavor, 5 Ibs. chewing, $1.50; smoking, 
$1.25; pron rade smoking, 6 Ibs, 
$1.00; 10 tbs., $1.50. Pay for tobacco 


and postage when received. 


FARMERS’ be Hawesville, _ Kentucky 
g KITSELMAN FENCE 


5 “t Saved $965.16," says John 
Kemp, Alton, ind. ou, too, can Lae 


We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, | Ind. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO arr wine 


5 Ibs. $1. 10 Ibs. $3; 20 Ibs. $5 Smoking. ) Ibs a 

10 Ibs. $2: 20 Ibs. $3.50 Try it at our mon 

funded if tobacco returned COOPERATIVE To BAceO 

GROWERS, SEDALIA, KY. 
references. Best result 


PATENT SS ‘icteoon ist ate 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent fouver, 624 F Streets 
WASHINGTON, 


KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 














——— 


Highest 





Booklet free e 





Chewing, 5 pounds, $1.75; 10 pounds, $3.00; 20 vue 
<. ~} —- A pounds, $1.25; 10 pounds, | co 
no Pay when received. ARMERS 


OPERATIVE. *roBacco UNION, Paducah, Ky- 
- . bel 
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No Decrease in League 
Prices for April 
o- directors of the Dairymen’s 


League Cooperative Association, Inc., 
meeting in New York City March 21st 


and 22nd, determined the price at which | 
April milk will be sold as follows: 
Class 1, for fluid consumption, $2.80. 
Class 2, for cream and ice cream, 
$2.2 
C , for milk used chiefly in the 


manufacture of evaporated, condensed 
and powdered milk and hard cheese, a 
differential of 59 cents above the price 
of milk going into the manufacture of 
butter (Class 4). 

Class 4, for milk used in the man- 
ufacture of butter and cheese will be 
determined as usual by the New York 
market quotations on these commod- 
jtles 

There is practically no reduction in 
these April prices over those received 
for League milk for March, except that 


n Class 2, the price is lowered 30 cents, 
the March price being $2.50 a hundred. 
In Class 2, slightly higher differentials 


are to be charged for skim milk which 
is 1 ifactured into various by-prod- 
ucts 

All prices are for milk having a basic 
butter-fat test of 3 per cent, and at 
the 201-210 mile freight zone from New 


York City ad 
The Farm Boy and His 
School 


(Continued from page 287) 
of things, but did you ever hear of a 
man who regretted that he had gone 
to school too long? 

The recent study made by the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
showed that an education in agricul- 
ture helped farmers make more money. 
The study showed that among fifty 
farmers who had about the same 
amount of capital investment, those 
who had graduated from a College of 
Agriculture made three times as much, 
and those who had completed school in- 
struction in agriculture made twice 
as much as the farmers who had had 
no training at all in agriculture. 


Save for an Education 


To most of us the good things of life 
come only after we have made some 
sacrifices to get them. We all have to 
learn to look out for ourselves. You 
will learn one of the best lessons of life 
if you look ahead for your future needs 
and sometimes forego pleasures to-day 
in order that you may have better 
pleasures later on. Most boys begin 
early to earn*money. When you have 
earned it you can spend it for happi- 
ness and pleasures to-day or you may 
save it to buy desirable things by and 
by. There is no more important thing 
for which a boy ought to save than for 
an education. If a boy has made up 
his mind that he wants an education 
that will prepare him for farming, he 
must realize that such an education will 
cost money. The fact that it does cost, 
should not discourage boys from want- 
ing an education, for every year thou- 
sands of boys “earn their way” through 
college or school. The fact that an ed- 
ucation “costs” something is one thing 
that helps to make it valuable. 

Saving money is largely a habit. To 
get the habit one needs to start at once 
and keep everlastingly at it. Ask your 
father and mother what they think of 
the habit of saving. 

The State and Federal Governments 
and many local communities have made 
excellent provision for offering to boys 
an opportunity for an education in agri- 
culture. In every State in the Union 
there is a College of Agriculture offer- 
ing short term and regular and four 
year courses in agriculture. In nearly 
2,000 high schools practical courses in 
&riculture are offered to. boys and 
young men who desire to follow farm- 
mg as a vocation. ~ Also in many States 
Special county or State scaools of agri- 
culture have been establ’shed to offer 
Practical instruction in ‘arming. The 
8iX schools of agriculture in New York 
i Alfred, Canton, D: Thi, Cobleskill, 
lorrisville and Farmingdale are ex- 
amples of these schocls. The schools 
are here to serve the boys and young 
ag If you are interested in farming 
ey = annot, in justice to yourself, neg- 

0 get ready. If you want to know 
More about what the schools can do 
or you write to the A: nerican Agricul- 
turist. 










. The World’s Greatest Carbohydrate Ration — com- 
* posed of Wheat, Oats, Corn and Barley, combined 
with Oil Meal, dried Cane Molasses and Salt. 


a Properly balanced—kiln dried and exceptionally 
palatable—that’s why cows like it. 


3 Makes more milk because it puts cows in splendid 

* physical condition—enabling them to convert all of 
the protein part of the ration into milk. Permits 
safe feeding of the maximum amount of any pro- 
tein concentrate you prefer without danger to cows. 


CHUMACHER FEE 


Is Noted for its LONG TIME Milk Production 


It’s digestibility and palatability is assurance against co etting 
“off their feed,” keeps them at maximum milk producing 5 ianee 
all the time. Its ga riority as a maintenance ration is quickly 
shown in the better physical condition of the herd and consequently 
a big increase in milk production. 

Your Dealer Can Supply You 


'651 Railway Exchange Bide. 


The Quaker Qais CmMpany eucress: Chicago, U.S. A. 











CATTLE BREEDERS SWINE BREEDERS | EGGS FOR HATCHING 








320068, ARO record, 366.9 Ibs. milk, 1 
18.33 Ibs. butter seven days, over 4% fat, ). Ww. COX & a i R. 5 


our herd Send for her photograph and CHESTER WHITES | : dn. I 





Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown 


| P 1 GS CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 


Leghorns; from pure-bred, free range breed- 


GLISTA BULL CALF Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and ers; that are bred for color, vigor and high 


Yorkshire cross. 6 to weeks old, $6.50 each; egg production. Circular. 
Born October 16, 1922 ; verte as ADRIAN DENEEF, SODUS, N. Y. 


S to 9 weeks 





SIRE — Korndyke Pontiac Glista No Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, Land and Water Fowl, Chickens, 
268342, a grandson of the Great Cornel $8.00 each. All pigs bred from Big Type Free Catalog : —_ Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rab- 
cow Glista Ernstein with seven records of stock ; each feeders; fast growers and O, K, in ts, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs. 
over 30 Ibs. butter in seven days. Best every way.” Shipped C. 0. D. on approval HOMB STOCK FARM. SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


repens ageg ss IS milky 84-22 Ibs. butter 1) KH SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. | BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, 303-EG STRAIN. 


seven days 





Chicks, Eggs, 8-weeks-old Pullets. ( 


DAM Pledge Korndyke Pontiac No REG. DUROCS aa . ' 1 rine at ' ing herd d | Pre MAPLE ACRES FARM, Box A, TIFFIN. OHIO 








Orion Cherry Kins 


e of the finest individual animals in 





tral 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


=a || Park Avenue {Hotel | 











ee ‘ _—_ — n- po. a + yee and 6 ae eee _ WEFIE. ‘Newville, i,q 
a beauty. ce, $65, registere cen - 
ferred and erated. Herd is TB tested LARGE "SERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 4th AVENUE AT 33rd ST., NEW YORK | 
Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet — Subway, Entrance at Door - - 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. | | #anrenoine Ben 10 Seees, AY. 
Boars, Sows and Pig N hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
Big Type Polands t ‘ mal ones; low still prevails. One of the best known | 
prices. Write me, G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHtv. hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in | 


q ND ¢ PIGS, i 50c i 
Holstein ‘Cows For Sale| gecisteey 0-1 ct center: | || Shconing, theatres, "bese than Sic text | 


> cows that are due to freshen within the - 


‘xt GO days. rhey are as fine a lot of dairy EGGS FOR HATCHING PRICE FOR ROOMS 
as you could wish to see and are just a | 60 Single rooms - : $2.25 per day 
sci ‘thar Gel: “Wee tee Shes eee Oe TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 100 Single rooms - - - 2.60 per day | 
= . . . . ; 7 Is. « is exclusive Extra fine April 250 Double rooms $4 per day and upward | 

biying now Chick 320. per | tr May + June, $15 Free ~ < rooms, with bath. 7c ~~ = wowens 
delivery 4 ouble rooms, with ba per day and upwar 

A. F. SAUNDERS FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN "FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 
‘elephone 1476 CORTLAND, N. Y SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, tS. 


H oO . ss T E I N INS | Dé IGS. C aus alog ares i HH, FREED, Té iford, _ Pa, roundlag the Sunken Palm Garden are enclosed 
ful, | rge | i si le Comb Bree ved | im glass. GEORGE C. BROWN. 
| 


—, Beaut 
Two car loads high-class grade springers rhe . $3 .00 h 
kind that please. One car load re eis stered females I %, Geo. SIMMS, LAKE. NEW YORK. 
Well bred, we high-class. everal registere - = ee = 
service bulls. . LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 








railway terminal. Surface cars pass door 








menial }EES Cc Cc N GUINEAS tES AN 
GEESE, CHICKENS UINEAS, HARES AND the Winter Season the balconies sur- 

















cts, $2.00-$2.50. ist aa a 


















» bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York J y 








rian Producing ¥5°"5 BabyChicks 


Capacity 150,000 he we > _— ** Fully guaranteed, direct from Trapnested, Pedigreed Tom Barron and Holly- 
k setting wood Imported White Leghorns. World's champion layers, Not just a few 
, 300-egg birds, but a high flock average egg production — that's where you 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


and close by large and heavy producers 











SWINE BREEDERS» 


make your profit. Hatched in the largest and finest Hatchery in Michigan, by 
those who know how. Bargain prices if you order now. We can also save you 
money on Brown Leghorns, daa Barved 1 Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and White 













Wyandottes. Satisfaction ees or your money back. 








LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 


Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous. Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. Dam 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 

















Hand t 1% free for the asking. Write for it today. 


, USA 











FOR SALE 




































































































































































































































































































































| Classified Advertising Rates——— ——Our Advertisements Guaranteed 1 [-The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell= | 
| i} | | 
Advertisements are inserted in this depart \ n Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it | | Every week rican Agriculturist || 
! ment at the rate of 5 cents a word The 1 ' horoughly honest reaches over 12' “ mers in New York | 
imum charge per insertion is $1 per week tively guarantee to our readers fair and honest New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States i | 
Count as one word each initial abbr t lealing with ir advertisers Advertising orders must reach our office at | 
tion and whole number, including na and “ rantee t refund th e price of goods purchased by 461 Fourth Avenue, Ne« York City not later 
| address Thus J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main ribers from any advertiser who fails to make good than the second M aiee previous to date of 
| St Mount Worris, N. Y counts as eleven the article purchased is found not to be as advertised. issue Cancellation orders must reach us on 
| words benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say: I saw the same schedule Because of the low rate . 
| Place .'our wants by following the style of ad in the American Agricultumst’’ when ordering from to subscribers and their friends, cash or 
| the advertisements on this page advertisers money order must accompany your order | ’ 
| | 
| —— | an 
i | as 
EGGS AND POULTRY REAL ESTATE - 
——_________-____|_ || THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST - —— - 
So ! sEMENTS enter into the shiy 62 ACRES, good soi!, close to church ar : 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- uitenl near gual hake eee ens cea 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our rt cng es : tose Abe al ar 
ub i i - r ith « pipe ess fur = 
subscribers that the publishers of th S paper EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS . ! ipel - furna one 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day- Louse ; 8 orses : full farm 1 hinery | 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the = - a. lalla eieeimadiahadime “ x; 500 bu , 150 bushels oa 106 Pou 
buve — : ss xe th <p ene tee the LIMITE NUMBER CHICKS from Cornell, STRAWBERRY -Black Raspberry *lants chickens, good spring water, will stand ip. 
myer undroxen, nor can they Guareates “ss tifled egistered stock, 250-egg strain Wait! Don't order your plants until you get | vestigatior One Ford ear FRANK BALS. \ 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to ex- . - ens tinted ones) from large our prepaid prices We can save you money | BAUGH, R. 1. Harrisburgh Pa . ° 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry * t free EDNA COYLE } and furnish the quality F. G. MANGUS, | m > : _— 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but | | . Pulaski, N. Y | ; Lay BY 7 NER Ra x. ri 8 acres kee 
onanathittn ‘ - — _ - —————— iver flat, one-half mik rom 1 te 
our res} ibility must end with that ABY CHICKS coment tel ks,  ¢ Buff DAHLIAS—$1.50 per dozen, labeled: $2 per | high school, bank, border Max — ~ 
- oO aes a at 7 te La ns: African 20, not labeled. Decorative, peony, show cactus. | Good buildings $11,000 For full parti ulars SO 
CERTIFIED LEGHORN ae Geen 1OHN WORI .EY. Mercer Circular; also white Eskimo puppies, $15 and | address, K, Lock Box 1, Nichols. N. \ J 
CHIC KS AND i, trap - : , ’ ) $20. MRS. HOWARD HOLSINGER Dent on, Md. | — —— — ° 
nest st k " at I -—— —_——_—— - — . | "FOR SALE 110 acres; good buildings: or. dip, 
300 egg ma k State ———— — DA \H L BULBS ~Beautiful v arietic s | chard neverfailing water, gas fuel, two-thirds ‘ou 
Cooperat! P ciat - - named twe if cents each double hollyhock improved, one-third good timber, terr 1s0n- Ot 
Inc Refere k | TURKEYS seed, choice, red, white and pink, packet te n able M. J. McKISSICK, Fertig, Ver go Co 
DELAMARTER e ms = cents. J. CALLENDER, Skaneateles, N. Y. | Pa you 
- ake Satire E PAIR HI AL THY M ATU R RE TU rR | SEED OATS—Cornelian and Empire Va- | POULTRY FARM in beautiful | g Val- 
REAL RED REDS, Single pure bred KEY y tame d good eders. Ye rieties. Recommended by New York State Col- | ley; 28 level acres, equipped . 
deep, rich, red, vigorous Cockerels and Pu H. A. HAIGHT, Barker, N Y. lege of Agriculture Write for prices J. railroad village, school, chure ; nm, 
lets thr four, five dollars atisfied cu CORYELL, Ithaca, N. Y trolley, one mile. OWNER, Box ing, 
tomers IEADOWBROOK FARM, Route — re -—~. —_ 2 ae 
ote Lenseste, fe. ’ BEES PROGRESSIVE AND FRANCIS EVER- | X_Y: - 
a | BEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.60 per | FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE for r tate: 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs for hatch- — — —_ - | 100; $10 per 1000. BASIL PERRY, R. R. 20. | 60 barrel flour and feed mill A-1 condition. 
ing, $1.25 per 15 $ a“ 50 $6 per HONEY Nature own sweet, 6-lb ——_ Georgetown, Delaware For information write, WEST LOUISVILLE 
n wtpaic F I) og h y $1 -lb. buc heat, $1.15; 12-Ib. ee — — congas — MILLING C Jes ‘ sville 
punares postpaid W hite » Pek n Duck my ° eee, - _ aa —— Mngt FREE SEEDS—Hollyhock, dahlia, double {ILLING CO. West L yuisvill . Ky 
rx a “" A, postpaid OS. G. AENNEL, L. BARTON. wnvil Pa poppy, with four dahlias, cactus, decorative or WANT SMALL JERSEY OR CONNEC ric cur 
; = : : _ . _ show, 50ec. OLIVANNE DAHLIA GARDENS, | farm equipped or green house plant near . 
BEST BR 1S. Chickens, Ducks, Gees HONEY quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; | New Bedford, Pa. > ai oe first writing, price and te aa 
’ , t 7 st- =e oe a NSER neol: 
Turkey ; and hatching eggs. Satisfac- $ uckw $1 he d $1 é post WHY PAY MORE? _ Strawberry pla ate R, M i L I 
tion gz Cataloguc free Hi A paid \ ALLARD, North Branch, N. ¥ $2.50 up 1,000 Vegetable flower pla 
SOUDER Sellersville, Pa Bulbs me free COLIN MeNICOL Mil: = 
anions athe, catalog | MISCELLANEOUS 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- —————— ——$ ————_ | ——_—. 
EBRELS, bred for color and egg productior CATTLE SEED POTATOES AND SHADELAND | ~ prinTING— letterhead bilibeada. aul 
shipped pproval, write, H. M P IERC E —_ a CLIMAX OATS, Whit Grant and Rus set velopes, circulars Write require n e gual 
R. 3. Franklinvill Y WANTED — 11 ws, big producers. TB | Best to yield or cook. M. L. GLASGOW, | pies free. FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28. Mik 
—_— tested esh o1 on, ol c ay * .. r = Gl aSgow, Pa a |} tord, New Hampshire - k 
Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS, pure bred = dress, W A. M., care AMERICA? G ( - 0 coal .¢ nfiedll a” ae, MN emia o — —_——_ —" 
size, quality and production. Egg rURIST 461 4th Ave., New York City ae MS ow E. i Dahlia adtolu Se wares = STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK Atu 
$1.5¢ $4.50; 100, $8.50. H. ¢ STALEY, wo | HOW ARI ) GILLET rT Stanley, Ny. | BTS save money and time ‘ree delivery, 
Route ¢ Delaware, Ohio REGI ED *RSEYS Bargain Two “ WARI . otanicy, : =e |} Send for samples TRAVERS BR rHERS, 
- | good y bulls $50 each. Fine 17-months FOR SALE—Selected seed corn, variety, | Dept. A, Gardner, Mas 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN HATCH- | old h r, $125 HENRY INGALLS, Green- | Angel of Midnight, pri $2.50 per bu Cc on: 7TKr F - 7 se AC 
. ene” on : - - - x - my. . ALF ALFA mixed and timothy 1} Have 
ING EGG m two year tock, Wycoff vi - 2 F. WHEELER, Mannsville, N. Y¥ even cars : ul ’ W 
strain, $ 24: $7 per hundred, delivered - — , 7 - 7 , — _—___ 
ALL AN MORTON. Ashville. N. ¥ FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey cows, DAHLIAS—Dark red, 75c per dozen, pink 1A WITHROW 1 Four, S$ New — 
. heifers i bull one month old RAY D and mixed colors not labeled $1 per dozen. | York $1 0 
DARK ARISTO¢ RAT BARRED RO Ks LEVAN ( 4, Col. Co., Pa 8. 8S. SHIELDS, New Bedford, Pa | FOR SALE WHITE SWEET PO ATOR 3 OR 55 4 
exclusive Eggs $9 0 el >3 an STRAWBERRY > NTS Choice sto , YAMS—the baking kind, $1.25 shel separ 
$5 per | Fertility guaranteed. HILLCREST | = — a A... a go gpBtee -® — ey F. O. B. by express. G. L. ELLIS ilsborg, ~ 
FARM, St. Joseph, Ky DOGS AND PET STOCK | BENNING, Clyde, N. ¥ | Del SG gu 
ROSE COMB PURE BI =D RHODE IS- o | FOR SALE—6 H. P. gasolin fine Seen 
LAND RED BEGGS. Pr ning birds. $2 FOR SALE—Ki Richard isome Welsh » P condition; well built, lk t pright. wring 
per 15. EMMA NORTHROP SMITH, Greene, | stud pc ‘ hes hig d: dark RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY | $50 FRED UNSER, JR., Mi 4 tettle 
N we t ke to saddle ¢ Stock | c ry ‘ANDY Pt 6lbs. deliciou® iramels ~ 
— r pportunity. Write for information. | LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horses aa taffy. Try ryt wh > om . 
. “scan rir , : p> PF > . . . . 6 ne as § aft y a box; $1 postpaid. CRYSTAL STROUT 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS, Great M LE I DAVIS, R. F. D. No. 2 Newton, | hides for fur coat ind robes Cow and SPRING FARM, Re D. 2 ee. Palt \ Y Nassau | 
layers, Cc ind Hens egg 1 $2 100, Pa Steer hides into Harnes and Sole Leather — — 
$8 PHOMAS EBERSOL ‘Carrollto Oo —— | Catalog on requ st We repair and remodel SERIAL STORIES FOR SALE 12 cents BUY ¥¢ 
= rHOROUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS and “Ene- worn fur timates furnished THE buys complete story List ent request = 
ROSE COMB RED HATCHING EGGS, the lish Bea ny Alsa Columbian Wy CROSBY FRISIAN. FUR CO... Rochester, | EDMUND GUSTAFSON, Pawling N ee 
dark-red kind, Spragu ‘ $2 per 15; $5 andotte « from first prize winners, $2 per N Y : - ate _ . 
per £ A. LIT TL ER rit : Ohio 15 or $8 100 D. C. KALTREIDER, Kea amen —— a FOR SALE, International H Com- 
om - Lior Pa MUSKRAT FURS WANTED FOR COATS pany tractor 12 H. P. in first- condi- 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Ancona laying hi —— | High prices paid EVERETTE SHERMAN, | tion. D. E. PAGE, Perry, N. Y 
one F oe trai? eo Ay ’ LI 4 ? s -urebres female from Whitman, Mass —T rE . "y re 
haw | ; . ney train. $: each LLIE Ff PS —— b oe fema TP cr hitma fa in) NOTEHEADS. 100 whit velopes 
HENRY ILEUTER, Saxton, Pa os * WM “W. KET Ht iain | SELLING SILVER FOXES—$5 monthly. SIL printed and mailed $1 Samplk rinting 
GOLDEN AND SILVER WYANDOTTES- , . VERBAR ASSOCIATION, 1438, Dracut, Mass free St NCO Mohawk, N fh. + 
EGGS, $2 per 15, from extra ted stock —=— —! oo FOR SALE—Maple Syrup, $1.90 in gallon 
J. L. HOAK, Spencerville, Ohio yeautiful fgma ble and tri- | cans. Special prices on Bbl. lots. GEO. BUSH, 
a ‘ JIN D. SMITH. Walton, N. ¥Y | CATTLE BREEDERS R. 2, Box 26. Croghau, N. Y 
URE VERM MAPLE PRODUCTS a ee ae = : - — . 
nine RE VER ONT Al UI PROD CTs = GIANT RABBITS, Exclusively FOR SALE—Buil Calf descendant of the GUMMED MAPLE SYRUP LABELS; e 
HILLS ALE FARM eee vt. roa ) \ y great Cornel] Cow Glista Ernestine with 7 cents 100: $1.50—500 :$2.85 ooo, GOR a 
~cmcmgenat : “ vinta . records of over 30 Ii See records in my ad B. SMITH, North Creek N. Y 
“ea = in Live Stock columns tt issue BRADLEY err ~ — 
PE AR L GUINE _ White Wy ond tte - ~ ema | FULLER, Utica, N. ¥ . BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 2 
Mamm« Pekit “De k Eggs AUR AGENTS WANTED cents per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
DECKER, Stanfordville Mm & | ; Interlaken, N. Y M 
. - | * . Seo \ So ee _ie i 
HATCHING EGGS, S. C, Buff Orpingtons, $2 AGENTS WANTED Agents make a dol- | SWINE MILK TICKETS a specialty. Samples tree. Ww 
er 1f ~ pote Jlack Giants ; + Sell Mende a patent patch ——_— . BONDS PRESS, Middlet N. ¥ 
B01 East Ave. ‘El Ag Y. ——— t mending lea all itensils, | FOR SALE—Registered Chester White | — ot Fomcne es salle Ta 
. ‘ = > k fre COL 1. BE MFG. CO. | Swine All ages, wr your wants. ORCHARD UNLEACHED—Ashes. GEORGE STEVENS, Ta 
FOR SALE—Mammoth Toulouse Goose eggs An rdam, N | SLOPE FARM, R. D. 4, New Castle, Pa Peterborough, Ontario Fa 
40 cent , po d. CHAS. D, PAXTON } = 
tt. No. 5 \ Ohio A( ‘ oO nd Toilet article plan | = 
— " ‘ G. ir free samples case offer e . e 
FOR QUALITY S ( ANCONA eggs or HO-RO-CO 7 Locust St St. Louis, Mo. | 
chicks, write, ©. V. McMAHON, Marathon, e 1S 0s S oul 0 iil 
N. Y I ler Free EEE | e e 
Shae ag E PW ED — ~ -———— — 
FOR SALE sn r Campine hatching eggs, MAL HEL ANT This ad. is FOR SALE Ayrshire calves, both sexes, of 
$10 per. 100. Good stock E. D. PREY, R. D., | > e ee 5 OWNS riegugees ete 20 Word: high production breeding at farmers prices. 
Ellendale Del RELI AB sE M AN Ww ANTED to take orders orads EDWIN HARADON, Route 4, Corning, N. Y. 
— — for fruit ar nd ornamental trees, shrubs, roses ——— 
WHITE, LRGHORN, QUAL, CMIGES | Set catego And Over 120,000 Folks Read I 
Superior layer Write NELSON'S, Grove | Superintendent Pay weekly Equipment n er 7 OtRS ea t L 
City, Pa IT GROWERS NURSERIES, | ‘ . : ; , . di i 
- wer G.. Newark. New York State. | This offer is restricted to advertisements of cattle, sheep, swine and horses and 1s 
SILVER CAMPINES, wonder bird. Egg good if mailed to us before April 5, 1923. 
*hicks MAPLE LAWN FARMS, Cortland — | 
N y ; HELP WANTED | Classified Department, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York IF 
Please insert the following advertisement in your classified department in your next av ailable 
~ p ARDEE S PERFECT PEKIN DUCKLINGS - - --— — issue. This is in accordance with your special offer and it is understowd this is to be free of charge. 
Eggs, catalogue ROY PARDEE, Islip, N. Y. ALI women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- | 
- - ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, | . _ a 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS, | traveling or stationary Sane MR. OZMENT, | oe ~ . . —_ 4s a 
ouis, immediately. 


Reasonable MAPLEWOOD, Navarre, Ohio 258 St. L 
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GEESE, ROUEN DUCKS 


ROOK FARM, Port Byron, N. Y. 


ON RED TURKEY EGGS $5 per | 


Lake, N, 





LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. PATCHWORK—Send fit’ teen cents for 

eueemneeet ——$—$—_—— household 

BUFF ROCK COC KERELS — _ EDGEW OOD | percales 
Y. 


Ba! iston PATCHWORK COMPANY, 


WOMEN’S WANTS —— 








package, bright new calicoes and Adie 





Your money's worth every time. | _—s Ct Ae RGAE Se intB am 


































Meriden, Conn. 
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|My ape! is found not to be as advertised. 


American Agriculturist, March 31, 1928 




















Kill Lice and Mites 


Years of experience have developed 
and established MEPH’S reputation 


as sure insect killer, 


DRIVES AWAY FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 


MEPH contains Soluble Sulphur, 
highly preventative of both infection 
and reinfection, and heals insect bites 


MEPH is used on 
Poultry, Horses, Cattle, Hogs and Pet Stock 


Very effective in cleaning or spray- 
ing your hen houses, coups, stables; 
keeping them sanitary and free of 
vermin, Mixes easily with whitewash, 
also with water, 

Just say that you want to try this 
dip, A trial can will be shipped to 

ou immediately, that makes from 

0 to 100 gallons of solution, the best 
you ever used, 












When you find it all 
that it is represent to be 
then and only then, send $2.50 for 


* the gallon to 


MEPH CO. 
160 South St., New York, N. Y. 
WRITE NOW 


HANDEE WRENCH 








HANDIEST TOOL IN THE KIT 
A turn of the end and up comes the size you need 
Sent post paid $1.00 
Agents wanted in all territories 
ACCESSORY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














. 
$1,000 Secures Dairy Farm 
5 A ith 20 Cattle, Horses, gas engine, cream 
sepa manur preadér, implements, tools, household 
fur ve right in and be 
fea itside lively village; 
god : vor l lds, 5-cow spring- 
Watered | re, estimated 100,000 ft. timber, 1,500 cords 
Sead ~ 
spr 

te 






tit case 
d ring; 
; excellent 7-room house, running 
F 7 70-ft. basement barn, stable, ete To 
ttle aff $4 ) gets all if taken soon; only $1,000 
ee. Deta page 158, Ullustrated Catalog—Bargains 
ma t ( y free Address me personally. . . 
STROUT, Pres. STROUT FARM AGENCY, I50R 
Nassau Street. New York City. 





BUY YOUR CIGARS DIRECT Fens Ma SP Maes 
wanted. HAVANA SMOKEHOUSE, HoMELAND. Ga, 
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IF YOU SAY: 


“I saw your ad in the American 
Agriculturist”” when ordering from 
our advertisers, you will benefit 

Y Cir guarantee to refund the 
Pte of goods purchased by any 
% .riber from any advertiser who 
Mate... make good if the article pur- 








=~..trouble, that. nd you insure 
If from troubl+ 








ORE and more it is the custom to 
pay bills by checks, and this is a 
custom which may well be encouraged, 
because the very fact that a man has a 
bank account shows that he is a reliable 
person to trade with. In addition, the 
return of the check is sufficient proof 
that the bill has been paid. This method 
of handling money is usually satisfac- 
tory on both ends of the transaction. 
However there are opportunities for 
mistakes and misunderstanding which 
do not occur in other methods of trans- 
fering money. Thousands of dollars are 
lost each year because of the prevalence 
of clever swindlers. The time has 
passed when men carelessly made out 
checks in pencil. Naturally the entire 
legend could then be erased and a larger 
number of dollars written in. Legibility 
however is sometimes sacrificed. On 
the check shown here, it was chosen at 


Beware The Check Raiser! 


Recent Matters Handled by the Service Bureau 


established the fact that Mr. Johnson 
had made this payment and brought to 
the attention of the company the date 
and the circumstances. Although they 
claim that they had not been able to 
trace the matter and had stopped an- 
swering Mr. Johnson’s letters, they im- 
mediately settled up when the magazine 
took a hand. Mr. Johnson has written 
us that a check for the full amount 
reached him and that the delay of the 
last four years has finally been ended. 


Are Hog Producers Over- 
doing It? 
(Continued from page 292) 


are not quite high enough to pay for 
the average amount of corn, the hog 
grower should consider which way the 














random from several thousands re-_ ratio line will go in the next twelve 
; : pn 
Poucumespsi: NY finengas ME igag No. 
y . - ta - ys . on ba . Sou. 24- 
4 « ae: DOLLARS 
* 





$90.25. 


ceived in this office, the words 25c might 
easily be interpreted as 75c and the 
numerals also could be altered. In this 
case, the signer of the check would be 
out only 50c, but it might have been 
dollars and he would not have escaped 
so easily. 

In making out checks therefore al- 
ways be sure that no room is left be- 
fore the dollar sign and the numerals 
for the insertion of another figure, 
(in the picture for instance you will 
see that a one could easily have been 
put after the dollar sign making the 
check read $100.25). Also be careful 
that the words when written out, com- 
pletely fill the space or are preceded 
and followed by dashes, or some other 
method of filling in the blank space. 

It pays to take a little trouble, for 
the check raiser appears where he is 
least expected and there is seldom any 
way of bringing him to justice. Re- 
cently a prominent bank official stated 
that at least a million dollars was 
annually lost by the small depositors 
of the country through this method of 
trickery. 


$28 FOR PASTURAGE 


“Just received check for $28. Thank 
you for your trouble.” Mrs. F. L. of 
New York State pastured four cows 
for a man who failed to make payment. 
Although this was a legal collection 
claim, we were able to aid Mrs. L. in 
pressing the matter through her at- 
torney, and, as a result of our joint 
efforts, she received the money. 


A DEPOSIT REFUNDED 


A New York department store ac- 
cepted a $10 deposit from Mrs. J. A. 
of New York, and, after some time, 
sent word that because she had not 
sent the balance she would have to 
forfeit the money. 

Mrs. A. wrote asking that the cur- 
tains be sent balance collect, but noth- 
ing further was heard from the store, 
so she referred the matter to us. On 
the suggestion of the Service Bureau, 
the store immediately refunded the de- 
posit and -apologized for the delay and 
inconvenience. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS OF EFFORT 


It took a long time for an Ohio Manu- 
facturing firm to refund $10.83 which 
had been paid them in 1919 by our sub- 
scriber, Mr. D. E. Johnson, of Reynolds- 





ville, Pa. . However, the Service Bureau 


It would not have been difficult for a clever penman to raise this check 
The word “twenty” would also be easy to manipulate 


or eighteen months. Will it rise above 
the average again or stay near its pres- 
ent level or drop considerably below 
the average as it did in 1912 and 1915 
after the previous high points? 

Taking the probable trend of corn 
and hog prices in the next six months 
into consideration, the evidence sug- 
gests that the ratio will show but little 
change of position for a while, but is 
more likely to go lower than to rise 
above the average. By the end of 1923 
when the increased spring pig crop be- 
gins to come on the market, it might 
drop considerably below the average 
unless there is an unusually large corn 
crop or hog production fails to show 
the increase indicated. 

If this expectation is correct, what 
does it mean to the hog grower? Are 
the following conclusions justified? 

1. This is not the time for general 
and indiscriminate expansion of hog 
production. 

2. Since the cost of producing pork 
varies greatly in different localities or 
on different farms in the same locality, 
it is advisable for all to keep their cost 
marks as low as possible by the use of 
improved blood, scientific feeding, sani- 
tation to prevent losses by disease and 
similar means. 

3. Those hog growers whose produc- 
tion costs are low, and who can make 
money with hogs when the average 
breeder is losing, have nothing to fear. 
They can go ahead sawing wood as 
usual and avoid the loss from liquidat- 
ing breeding stock, leaving equipment 
unused or altering the type of farming. 

4. Those whose costs are relatively 
high had better “watch a little out” 
and perhaps breed fewer sows for fall 
litters. This is the class that must de- 
crease production if it develops that 
overexpansion has taken place. 


I have taken the American Agricul- 
turist for over five years, and couldn’t 
get along without it.—JosepH L, CLARE, 
Niagara County, N. Y. 


































You can sell 
lightning rods 


You need no sales experience 
to establish a profitable busi- 
ness of your own selling R. H. 
Co. Lightning Rods. They have 
been giving perfect lightning 
protection for 74 years, and 
bear the official approval of the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 


With only a small capital and 
a willingness to work, you can 
make a good income—if you'll 
let us show you how. You will 
be backed up by our strong ad- 
vertising, and have our close co- 
operation. 

If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity to build a substantial business 
on a good product which every farmer 
needs, write today for terms on eX- 
clusive territory and full particulars. 


The Reyburn-Hunter Foy Co. 
825 Broadway Cincinnati, Ohio 






































“Lightning 
Rods of a 
Better Kind” 





Reduce Your 
FORDSON 


operating costs 
with a 


Pierce Governor 
Holds the engine atauniform ¢ 


speed, regardless of load. Saves fuel 
and oil Helps prevent burnt-out 


A Pierce Governor can be in- 
stalled in 20 minutes without § 
removing carburetor, radiator, 
timer or fan and will save its 
cost in two weeks. Tractor per- 
forms better under all condi- 
Saves one man’s time on 


tions, . 
all belt work. Instantly adjust- 





























Think of it. We can 
now sell Excell Metal 


money guar- 
ing Catalog today. 











DS u.s. RAILWAY 
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TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 7 
STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID wecemens,/” OME ee 


Common Education Sufficient 
Iufluence Unnecessary 


—_ 7 Frankdin institute, Dept. R 208, Rochester, N. Y. 
7 Mail Clerk Ex q 4 
7° Tecan geta U.8. bo: pe job; (3) Send list of Gov- 


SP pile cinemas 







MEN—BOYS 18 OR OVER 
SHOULD MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 





Sirs: Send me without charge (1) campls Railway 
inati sti (2) Tell me how 










ernment jobs obtainable. 
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The Valley of the Giants—sy 


‘¢ A H-H-H!” breathed His Honor 
matter up at our interview. 

got busy at once. 

into possession of this telegram?” 


“It must have been mixed up in the documents Ogilvy left with me. 


By Jupiter, this looks like business. 


_ “That accounts for his failure to bring the 
Upon his return to the hotel he found this and 


Henry, how did you come 


I found it 


on my desk when I was sorting out the papers, and in my capacity of attorney 
for the N. C. O. I had no hesitancy in reading it.” 


“Well, I do declare! 


Wonder who Ha kley is. 


Never heard of that fellow.” 


“Hockley doesn’t matter,” young Henry declared triumphantly, “although I’d 


bet he’s one of those heavyweight Wall Street fellows and one of J 
P. M., of course, is the man behind?” 


probably. J. 
oo Fe et 
“Well, 


presidents, 
“Who the devil is 
Henry smiled tolerantly. 
guess?” he queried. 
“Hell’s bells and panther-tracks!” 


“T should say you have hooked a big fish. 
the Mayor whistled softly in his amazement and delight. 
Tre-mendyous! 


you getting in with that bunch! 


how 


P. M's vice- 


would J. Pierpont Morgan do for a 


Mayor Poundstone started as if snakebitten. 


Soy, you’ve landed a whale!” And 
“By golly, to think of 
Per-fect-ly tree-mend-yous! 


Did Ogilvy say anything about future business?” 


“He said if I proved satisfactory, he 
would take me on and pay the custom- 
ary retainer given all corporation 
attorneys.” 

“Well, by golly, he’d better!” 

“If I could guarantee him that tem- 
porary franchise, it might help me to 
get in right with J. P. M. at the start,” 
his hopeful suggested. 

“Guarantee it!” his father shouted. 
“Guarantee it! Well, I should snicker! 
We'll just show J. P. M. and his crowd 
that they made no mistake when they 
picked you as their Sequoia legal rep- 
resentative. I'll call a special meeting 
of that little old city council of mine 


and jam that temporary franchise 
through.” 

“Tl tell you what let’s do,” Henry 
suggested. “I'll draw it up to-night, 


and we'll put it through to-morrow at, 
say, ten o’clock. Then I’ll just casually 
take it over to Mr. Ogilvy. Of course 
he’ll be surprised and ask me how I 
came to get it, and——” 

“And you look surprised,” his father 
cautioned, “as if you failed to compre- 
hend what he’s driving at. Make him 
repeat. Then you say: ‘Oh, that! 
Why, that’s nothing, Mr. Ogilvy. I 
found the telegram in those papers you 
left with me, and concluded you'd left 
t there to give me the dope so I could 

ahead and get the franchise for you. 
Up here, whenever anybody wants a 

inchise from the city, they always 
hire an attorney to get it for them, so 
| didn’t think anything about this but 
just naturally went and got it for you. 
If it ain’t right, why, say so and I'll 
have it made right.’” Old Poundstone 
nudged his son in the short ribs and 
winked drolly. 

“Leave it to your truly,” said Henry. 

His father carefully made a copy of 
the telegram. 

“H'’m!” he grunted. “Wants to cross 
Water Street at B and build out Front 
Street. Well, I dare say nobody will 
kick over the traces at that. Still, come 
to think of it, Pennington will probably 
raise a howl about sparks from the 
engines setting his lumber piles afire.” 


66 E’LL be dead against it,” Henry 

declared. “I know, because at the 
Wednesday meeting of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Penning- 
ton said the N. C. O. ought to be dis- 
couraged.” 

“Then we won’t tell him anything 
about it, Henry. We’ll just pull off this 
special session and forget to invite the 
reporters; after the job has been put 
over, Pennington can come around and 
howl all he wants. We’re not letting a 
chance like this slip by us without 

rabbing a handful of the tail-feathers, 
ienry. No, sir—not if we know it.” 

“You bet!” said Henry earnestly. 

And it was even so. The entire coun- 
cil was present with the exception of 
Thatcher, who was home ill. His run- 
ning mate Yates offered no objection to 
the motion to grant a sixty-day tempo- 
rary franchise. He did point out to 
the board, however, that many promi- 
nent citizens had warned him of the 
danger of lending official aid to a passel 
of professional promoters and fly-by- 
nights; that after all, the N. C. O. 
might merely be the stalking-horse to 
unload the undesirable timber holding 
of the Trinidad Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany. It was Mr. Yates’ opinion ‘hat 
for the present a temporary francuise 
for thirty days only should be given; 
if the N. C. O. exhibited indubitable 
signs of activity, he would gladly vote 
for a thirty-day extension to enable the 


matter of a permanent franchise to be 
taken up in regular order. 

This amendment met with the un- 
qualified approval of the Mayor, as 
carefully announced to the other mem- 
bers of the Solid Four. The fact of the 


matter was, however, that he was 
afraid to oppose Yates through fear’ 
that he might grow cantakerous and 
carry his troubles to the Sequoia 
Sentinel—a base trick he had been 
known to do in the past. After ex- 
plaining the advisability of keeping 
secret for the present the fact that a 


thirty-day franchise had been granted, 
His Honor submitted the amended mo- 
tion to a vote, which was carried unani- 
mously. 


Ad eleven-thirty Thursday morning, 
therfore, young Poundstone, having 
worked the greater part of the previ- 
ous night preparing the deeds, deliv- 
ered both deeds and franchise to Buck 
Ogilvy at the latter’s hotel. It was 
with difficulty that the latter could con- 
ceal his tremendous amazement when 
Henry casually handed him the fran- 
chise. True, he had slipped the tele- 
gram among the contracts as bait for 
Henry and his father, but in his wildest 
flights of fancy he had not looked for 
them to swallow hook, line and sinker. 

When he could control his emotions, 
Mr. Ogilvy gazed approvingly upon 
Henry Poundstone. “Mr. Poundstone,” 
he said solemnly, “I have met some 
meteoric young attorneys in my day, 
but you’re the first genuine comet I 
have seen in the legal firmament. Do 
you mind telling me exactly how you 
procured this franchise—and why you 
procured it without explicit orders 
from me?” 

Henry did his best to look puzzled. 
“Why,” he said, “you left that tele- 
gram with me, and I concluded that 
you regarded it as self-explanatory. I 
didn’t want to bother you with details, 


so I just went ahead and filled the 
order for you. Anything wrong about 
that?” 


“Certainly not. It’s perfectly won- 
derful. But how did you put it over?” 

Henry smirked. “My dad’s the engi- 
neer,” he said bluntly. “If thirty days 
ain’t enough time, see me and I'll get 
you thirty days more. And in the 
meantime nobody knows a thing about 
this little deal. I figured Colonel Pen- 
nington might try to block you at that 
crossing so I——” 

Buck Ogilvy extended his hand in 
benediction and let it drop lightly on 
Henry Poundstone’s thin shoulder. 
Henry quivered under that gentle acco- 
lade and the great Ogilvy made a por- 
tentous announcement. 

“My dear Poundstone,” he said earn- 
estly, “I am not a man to forget clever 
work.” He smiled his radiant smile. 
“You understand, of course, that I am 
speaking for myself and can make you 
no firm promises. However 2 
smiled again. “All I have to say is 


that you'll do!” ; 
“Thank you,” said Henry Pound- 
stone, Junior. “Thank you ever so 


much.” 
CHAPTER XXIV 


N experience extending over thirty 

years had convinced Colonel Seth 
Pennington of the futility of wracking 
his brains in vain speculation. In his 
day he had been interested in some 
small public-service corporations, which 
is tantamount to saying that he knew 
peanut politics. Frequently he had 
found it of great profit to him to know 


exactly how certain men spent their 
time and his money, and naturally he 
had to delegate somebody else to pro- 
cure this information for him. When, 
therefore, the Northern California Ore- 
gon Railroad commenced to encroach on 
the Colonel’s sleep, he realized that 
there was but one way to conserve his 
rest and that was by engaging a special. 
ist in the unravelling of mysteries. 

The information forthcoming from 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s was vague and 
unsatisfying. For the present the cor- 
poration had no office, its destinies in 
San Francisco being guarded by a well- 
known attorney who had declined to 
make any statement regarding the com- 
pany but ..romised one at an early date. 
The board of directors consisted of this 
attorney, his two assistants, his stenog- 
rapher, and Mr. Buchanan Ogilvy. 

“It looks fishy to me,” the Colonel 
commented to his manager, “and I’m 
more than ever convinced it’s a scheme 
of that Trinidad Redwood Timber Com- 
pany to start a timber-boom and un- 
load. And that is something the Laguna 
Grande Lumber Company does not 
view with favor, for the reason that 
one of these days those people will come 
to their senses and sell cheap to us. A 
slight extension of our logging-road will 
make that Trinidad timber accessible; 
hence we are the only logical customers 
and should control the situation. Tele- 
phone the San Francisco office to have 
the detective-agency send a couple of 
their best operatives up on the next 
steamer.” x 


When the operatives reported, the 
Colonel’s orders were brief and ex- 
plicit. “I want to know all about a man 


named Buchanan Ogilvy, who is up 
north somewhere procuring rights of 
way for the Northern California Ore- 
gon Railroad. Find him. Get up with 
him in the morning and put him to bed 
at night. Report to me daily.” 

Buck was readily located in the coun- 
try north of Arcata, and one of the 
operatives actually procured a job as 
chainman with his surveying gang, 
while the other kept Ogilvy and his 
secretary under surveillance. Their 
reports, however, yielded the Colonel 
nothing until the first day of Buck’s 
return to Sequoia, when the following 
written report caused the Colonel to 
sit up and take notice. It read: 


6¢¢\GILVY in room until 12 noon. At 

12.05 entered dining room, leaving 
at 1 p. m. and proceeding direct to office 
of Cardigan Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany. Operative behind a lumber-pile 
at side of office so as to command view 
of interior. From manner of greeting 
accorded Ogilvy by Bryce Cardigan, 
operative is of opinion they had not 
met before. Ogilvy remained in private 
office half an hour, spent another half- 
hour conversing with young lady in 
general office. O. then returned Hotel 


Sequoia, where he wrote letters in 
writing-room. At 3 p. m. called to 
telephone. At 3:02 left hurriedly for 


Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company’s 
office. Entered private office without 
waiting to be announced. Emerged at 
3:12, walking slowly in deep thought. 
At B and Cedar streets stopped sud- 
denly, snapped fingers and _ started 
walking rapidly in the manner of one 
arrived at a decision. At 3:24 entered 
the telephone building and placed a 
long-distance call. Operative at counter 
close by heard him place call, for the 
Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company 
in San Francisco. 

“Concluded conversation at 3:32 and 
proceeded to the city hall, entering the 
Mayor’s office at 3:43 and emerging at 
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Peter B. Kyne 


4:10. Returned to Hotel and sat jp 
the lobby until handed a telegram at 


4:40; whereoupon he entered the tele 
phone-booth and talked to someone 
emerging at 4:48 to go to his ro He 
returned at 4:46 and hurried to the 
law-office of Henry Poundstone, Junior. 
With Poundstone until 4:59, when he 
returned to Hotel, carrying a small 


leather grip. 

“Arrived at the hotel at 5:03 and 
went to his room. At 6:45 entered q 
public automobile in front of the hotel 
and was driven to No. 846 Elm Street, 
The brunette young lady who works in 
the Cardigan Company’s office emerged 
and entered the car, which then pro 
ceeded to No. 38 Redwood Boulevard, 
where the brunette young lady alighted 
and entered. She returned at 7 sharp, 
accompanied by a young lady whom 
she introduced to O. All three were 
then driven to the Canton restaurant 
and escorted to a teserved table in one 
of semi-private rooms. At 7:15 Bryce 
Cardigan entered the restaurant and 
was escorted by the waiter to the table 
occupied by O. and party. 

“At 9:30 entire party left restaurant 
and entered a Napier car driven bya 
half-breed Indian hailed as George. 0, 
and the brunette young lady were 
dropped at 846 Elm Street while Cardi- 
gan and the other young lady proceeded 
directly to No. 38 Redwood Boulevard, 
After aiding lady to alight, Cardigan 
talked with her a few minutes at the 
gate, then bade her good-night and re 
turned to the automobile and _ was 
driven home. 

“Upon returning to Hotel Sequoia, 
found O. in hotel bar. Saw him to bed 
at 10 sharp.” 


EEDLESS to relate, this report had 

a most amazing effect upon Colonel 
Pennington, and when at length he 
could recover his mental equilibrium, 
he set about to analyze the report, 
with the following conclusions: 

(1) His niece Shirley Sumner was 
not to be trusted in so far as young 
Bryce Cardigan was concerned. De 
spite her assumption of hostility, the 
Colonel was now convinced that she 
had made her peace with him and 
had been the recipient of his secret 
attentions right along. The Colonel 
was on the verge of calling his niecé 
up to demand an explanation, but on 
second thought decided to wait a few 
days and see what his gum-shoe mea 
might have to report further. 

(2) The N. C. O. was still a mystery, 
but a mystery in which Bryce Cardt 
gan was interested. Moreover, he was 
anxious to aid the N. C. O. in eve 
way possible. However, the Colon 
could understand _ this. 

(3) The N. C: O. was going to make 
a mighty bluff, even to the extent of 
applying for a franchise to run_over 
the city streets of Sequoia. Hence 
Ogilvy’s visit to Mayor Poundstone. 
Hence, also, his visit to young Henry 
Poundstone, whom he had doubtless 
engaged as his local representative 2 
order to ingratiate himself with the 
young man’s father. Coarse work! 

(4) Ogilvy had carried a_ sm 
leather bag in from Henry Pound 
stone’s office. That bag was rea 
ily explained. It had contained a bribe 
in gold coin and young Henry 
been selected as the go-between. 
meant that Mayor Poundstone h 
agreed to deliver the franchise—for 8 
consideration; and like the smooth 
scoundrel he was, he wanted his bi 
in gold coin, which could not be marked 
without the marks being discovere® 

(Continued on page 299) 
—— 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 


OHN CARDIGAN, redwoods pioneer, now blind and almost defeated by 

Colonel Seth Pennington, a rival operator, discovers that his son Brycé 
is in love with the Colonel’s niece, Shirley Sumner. 
suspects that she returns his love, but Bryce doubts it. ——— 

However, Shirley has secretely furnished him fu 
purchasing the Valley of The Giants, thus also thy 
whom she is beginning to suspect of sharp practice. ' 
Buck Ogilvy to Sequoia to help build a railroad wi 
logs to tidewater and Buck promptly falls in love with—__—_ 
daughter of an old Cardigan woods-boss. 
gaging his son as lawyer for the N. C. O. 


The old man shrewdly 
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$1,000.00 


INSURANCE 


FoR 5(Q cents 


As a part of our broad policy of 
service to readers, we now offer 
you a $1,000 Travel Accident 
Policy for one year with a three- 
year subscription for American 
Agriculturist all for only $2.50— 
just 50 cents more than our 
special price for a_ three-year 


subscription alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 

Killed In a Train or 

Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don’t 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North 


policy > 


Total Disability, 13 


Life, by being struck, knocked down or 


the 


make 


from. 
Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Hand 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Feet 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Foot 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye 

Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


run over by vehicle, while standing or 
Walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


mistake of 


American Accident 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 


weeks or less, 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 


Is not 


In- 








TO AMERICAN 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


AGRICULTURIST, 


461 FourtH Ave., New YorK City. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 
American Agriculturist three years and send 
Me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
forone year. Enclosed find $2.50 in full pay- 
Ment for both the policy and subscriptions. 
Ee er en eer ee ee re 
als saidins vaca eaten emir jiimessdeewks 

ae eetece esseesdes 
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(You must be over 16 and under 70) 


ITH the develop- 

ment of radio fre- 
quency amplification a concentrated 
form of aerial known as the “loop” has 
come into use. Essentially, a loop con- 
sists of a wooden or brass framework 
from two to four feet square, about 
which is wound in spiral or box-like 
style a number of turns of wire. 

Sometimes the loop is mounted ver- 
tically on a shaft which passes through 
its center, and others are mounted on 
an extension of one of the cross-arms, 
diamond shape. The loop is always ar- 
ranged so that it may be rotated about 
its axis. The two forms of mounting 
are equally effective. 

How does the loop function? A loop 
is nothing more or less than a coil of 
wire made up into a larger form than is 
customary for coils which are used in 
tuning a receiving set. Indeed, where 
there is a broadcasting station within 
a mile or two, it is often possible to 
pick up some of the speech and music 
without any aerial at all. The coil of 
the set is sufficient to intercept the 
waves and cause a response in the 
headphones. 


Locating the Loop 


O make such a scheme operate sat- 

factorily, the coil is made larger for 
the express purpose of acting as a con- 
centrated aerial. When the loop is 
moved to such a position that the 
waves from the broadcasting station 
come parallel to it, in other words, 
when the flat plane of the loop is 
pointed directly toward the station, 
the signals are received with the 
greatest intensity. 

The wave first strikes on side of the 
loop and induces a current in its wires, 
just as we have found it to do in the 
case of the antenna. Then a bit later 
it comes to the other side, which is a 
little further from the source of the 
waves than the side of the loop which 
the wave first encountered. Here a 
current is induced in the other direc- 
tion. In this manner, current oscil- 
lating back and forth is set up in the 
loop, and it may be applied to the de- 
tector tube. Since the loop is in real- 
ity a coil such as the secondary wind- 
ing of a vario-coupler, it is necessary 
to provide some method by which it 
may be tuned to the respective wave 
lengths used by the different stations. 
This is done by a variable condenser 
of about 23 plates, connected to the 
two ends of the loop’s winding. 

Now, when the loop is turned so 
that it is at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the broadcasting station, the 
signals disappear. Why? Because the 
wave strikes the two sides of the loop 
exactly at the same instant, and the 
current in one side is nullified by that 
in the other. Right here we may rec- 
ognize one of the great advantages of 
the loop over the outside aerial. The 
latter is only slightly directive, but 
with the loop, the remarkable direc- 
tional properties enable us to tune out 
or select between two stations operat- 
ing on exactly the same wave length, 
providing they are in different direc- 
tions from the set. 


A Valuable Property 


HIS property of the loop was inval- 

uable during the World War, when 
loops were used by the French and 
American armies to locate enemy radio 
stations both on the ground and on 
board aeroplanes. Loop stations were 
erected ten or twenty miles apart, and 
“bearings” taken when the enemy sta- 
tions were transmitting. The direc- 
tions obtained by the several stations 
were plotted on a map at the central 
office, and the position of the station 
indicated by the point at which all the 
lines crossed. To-day this system is 
employed by the naval “Compass” sta- 
tions, and ships’ positions are furnished 
to captains who are a bit uncertain 
during fogs and thick weather. 

Another point in favor of the loop is 
its extreme selectivity. One or two 
degrees movement of the condenser 
serves to tune out a station alto- 
gether and pick up another one. 
This is especially useful when dis- 
tant or “DX” reception is being 





attempted while a nearby station is 
operating on almost the same wave 


By BRAINARD FOOTE 


\What Is a “Loop” Antenna? 


A Radio Talk on an Indoor Aerial 


length. Radio fre- 
: quency amplification 
will be covered in the next radio 
article in the American Agriculturist, 
with especial emphasis on the “reflex” 
circuit which has won its way into the 
broadcast field. 

In this circuit, which may be used 
for either loop or outside antenna, 
the vacuum tubes are used along with 
a crystal detector in such a manner 
that long-distance work is provided by 
radio frequency, while signal strength 
is given by audio frequency, both on 
the same tubes. 


The Valley of the Giants 


(Continued from page 298) 


Ogilvy had called first on the Mayor 
to arrange the details; then he had 
called on the Mayor’s son to complete 
the transaction. 

(5) If a franchise had been arranged 
for and the bribe already delivered, 
that meant the prompt and unadver- 
tised commencement of operations. 
Where (the Colonel asked himself) 
would these operations begin? Why, 
close to the waterfront, where ma- 
terials could be landed from the 
steamer. At whose mill-dock:' would 
those materials be discharged? Why, 
Cardigan’s, of course. Yes, the N.C. O. 
was going to carry its monumental 
bluff to the point of building a mile 
of track through town. ... No—no, 
they wouldn’t spend that much money 
on a bluff; or bribe Poundstone unless 
the road was meant. And was it a 
common carrier, after all? Had Cardi- 
gan in some mysterious manner man- 
aged to borrow enough money to paral- 
lel the Laguna Grande Lumber Com- 
pany’s loggingroad, and was he disguis- 
ing it as a common carrier? 

The Colonel mopped his brow and 
concentrated further. If the N. C. O. 
was really going to start, in order to 
move its material from the Cardigan 
dock to the scene of operations it would 
have to cut the Colonel’s tracks some- 
where on Water Street. That was it! 








Make Your Own 
Radio Sets 


Variometer - - - $2.50 
Varicoupler - . - - 2,50 
Socket V. T. - - an 
Rheostat - - - - 25 
Paper Condenser - - 15 
Variable Condenser— 

23-Plate - - - 1.65 

43-Plate - - - - 2.00 
Acme Transformer - - 3.75 
2000-ohm— 

Murdock Phone - - 3.50 

Baldwin Phone - . = 10.00 


FREE CATALOG 
Write to Dept. B 


DAVID KILLOCH COMPANY 


57 MURRAY STREET 
NEW YORK 











Fence Prices Lower 






_Wonderful money saving 
opportunity for fence buyers. Fa- 
mous Peerless Fence now selling for as low as I7c a 
rod—lowest prices ever quoted on Peeriess fence. 
FREE Write today for 104-page catalog giv- 
ing low direct from factory prices on 
Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, 

Roofing and Paints. Since Peerless’ big 
factories opened their doors direct to 

farmers it means a clear saving of 40%. 
Write for catalog y. : 
PEERLESS WIRE &@ FENCE CO. 
Dept. 3008 CLEVELAND, OHIO 9 

















Cleveland, O., Adrian, Mich, Memphis,Tena. 
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They were planning to get a jump- 
crossing in before he should awake to 
the situation; and once the crossing | 
should be in, they could laugh at Colo- | 
nel Pennington! | 

“The scoundrels!” he murmured. “I’m | 
on to them! Cardigan is playing the | 
game with them. That’s why he bought | 
those rails from the old Laurel Creek | 
spur! Oh, the sly young fox to fool me 
into thinking he wanted those rails for 
an extension of his logging-system! Oh, 
what a blithering idiot I have been! 
However, it’s not too late yet. Pound- 
stone is coming over to dinner Thurs- 
day night, and I’ll wring the swine dry 
before he leaves the house. And as for 
those rails.” 

He seized the telephone and fairly 
shouted to his exchange operator to 
get Jules Rondeau. 

“That you, Rondeau?” he shouted 
when the big French Canadian re- 
sponded. “What has young Cardigan 
done about those rails I sold him 
from the abandoned spur up Laurel 
Creek?” 

“He have two flat-cars upon ze spur 
now. Dose woods-gang of hees she tear 
up dose rails from ze head of ze spur 
and load in ze flat-cars.” 

“The cars haven’t left the Laurel 
Creek spur, then?” 

“No, she don’t leave yet.” 

“See to’it, Rondeau, that they do 
not leave. Understand? Cardigan’s 
woods-boss will ask you to send a 
switch-engine up to snake them out late 
this afternoon or to-morrow afternoon. 
Tell him the switch-engine is in the 
shop for repairs or is busy at other 
work—anything that will stall him off 
and delay delivery.” 

“Suppose Bryce Cardigan, she comes 
around and say ‘Why?’” Rondeau 
queried cautiously. 

“Kill him,” the Colonel retorted cooly. 
“It strikes me you and the Black 
Minorca are rather slow playing even 
with young Cardigan.” 

Rondeau grunted. “I theenk mebbe 
so you kill heem yourself, boss,” he 
replied enigmatically, and hung up. 

(Continued next week) 





A Better Engine 
At Less Cost 


New WITTE Throttling Governor— 
Latest Improvements. Do all your 
work easier — Pump — Grind — ce. 
Make money — Use cheap fuel. Any 
size you want— 


or 11-8. Cash | 2 H.P. Pulls 3 
Stina $23] 94 5 OO 


Pittsburgh, $48.50 
isco, $57 























1803 Empire Building, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1803 Fremont Street, San Seoaaien Calif, 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills © 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint 
PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It 
will please you. The ONLY PAINT en- 
dorsed by the “GRANGE” for 47 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards 
Write me. IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Plumbingand Heating Supplies 


AT WHOLESALE 
Bath and Kitchen Fixtures, Steam and 
Hot Water Boilers, Radiators, Valves, Pipe; 
Fittings, Brass Pipe and Fittings, Septic 
Tanks, Automatic Pumping Systems. 
PAUL AYRES CO., Inc., Jobbers 
386 Jay Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CIGARS SPECIAL OFFER. Clear Havana 


“Invincibles,” long filler, handmade, while 
money refunded. MAYER CIGAR CO.,, 9 Church St., New York 











they last. $2; box of 50. Will suit or your 
WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce our guaran- 


teed poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, 
X 507, Springlield, Illinois. 








When writing advertisers be sure to sa 
You saw it in the American i i 
































ive a Thought 
dvertising 


We are devoting this column to 
a subject that during the past 
score of years has caused a great 
deal of comment and discussion. 
Agricultural advertising, a branch 
in the big advertising field, has 
already played a large part and 
is going to play an even larger 
part in the future. 

It may interest you to know 
that American Agriculturist is 
being used as a laboratory test in 
the course of agricultural adver- 
tising now being given at the 
State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. The class 
made a study of the relative value 
of advertising in the 
February 17 and decided that the 
best advertisements in the order 
of their merit were those of the 
Harder Silo and Dr. Hess’s 
Pan-a-ce-a. The others mentioned 
in their order as being unusually 
good ads were the following: 


issue of 


Unadilla Silo 

Royster Fertilizers 

G. L. F. Poultry Feed 

Le Roy Plow Company 
International Harvester 
Hillpot Chicks 

Troy Chemical Company 
Melotte Separator 
Planet Jr. Seeder 


The class has already reported on an- 
other recent issue The results of that 
report will be published in this column 


in the near future, 

By reading advertisements a man can 
learn the merits of different articles and 
decide which is the best for him to buy. 
He isn't limited to any one thing. He 
has the products of the whole country to 
choose from The goods of the world 
ire brought right to his doorstep—if h« 
but reads the advertisements. 

The world knows the truth of the say- 
ing It pays to advertise,”’ but there's 
another saying just as true but not so 
familiar, and that is: “It pays to read 


advertisements 


That's 
To give our 
ance with 
tising does 


why we've started this column 
subscribers a better acquaint- 
advertising and what adver- 


For advertising plays a mighty im- 
portant part in every farm paper. Your 
ibkcription pays only a very small part 


of the cost of publishing the papers you 
get Advertising pays the biggest part 
of the bill If it wasn't for the adver- 
tisements, your magazines and papers 
would cost about five times as much as 
they do 

So it's worth while to “Give a thought 
to advertising.” That's why we gave 
this column that name We want you 
to benefit as much as possible by our 
Ldvertisements We want them to pay 
you as well as us For when you com: 
right down to rock-bottom facts you are 
the ones we must satisfy We publish 
this paper for your pleasure and your 
benefit. 

And so now, every week, this column 
will be given to some thought about ad 
vertising that will interest you Wwe 
will welcome uggestions an’ comment 
on advertising in general Tell us what 


you think about it And most impor 
tant of all, tell us what you think of 
the advertising in the American Agri 

turist Tust address the Advertising 
Manager 


American Agriculturist 


461 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


— = —_— 


And remember: “Ti pays to give 
a thought to advertising.” 
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Hot Lunches Make Better Children 


Practical Suggestions for School Meals —Other Household Pointers 


FEW weeks ago the Home-Makers’ 
page had a peep into the lunch box 
of little Johnnie Brown, a_ schoolboy 
whose mother has given much time and 
thought to putting up the lunches that 
her small son finds so “easy to eat.” 
But in spite of her skill in providing 
for hungry Johnnie, Mrs. Brown never 
felt quite satisfied that he could not 
have the wholesome hot dish which her 
common sense, as well as her study of 
food values, told her would probably 
mean an improvement in Johnnie’s re- 
port card as well as in his physique. 
Johnnie goes to a one-room country 


school. He eats his lunch on his desk, 
and so do the other boys and girls. 
Some bring more than others, and 


“swapping” often destroys the “balanced 
meal” a mother has planned. Then, too, 
some of the boys and girls bring skimpy 
lunches, while a few turn up quite often 
without any. Mrs. Brown, whose 
motherliness extends outside her own 
family, decided that something should 
be done to give every child in the school 
a good hot dish at noon. 


Beginning on a Small Scale 


At first a hot dish was served only 
twice a week, for the young teacher 
wished to establish a system of cooking 
and service. She started with hot choc- 
olate, which the girls helped her pre- 
pare, and which the boys, in relays, 
passed around. The milk came from 
the fine herd of a neighbor and was 
purchased at cost. A charge of two 
cents a cup was made, and the son of a 
man who had opposed the lunch idea 
was appointed treasurer. This proved 
a wise bit of strategy! After the lunch 
the girls cleared up and the boys 
“wiped.” 

It soon proved that it was better to 
divide both boys and girls into three 
groups, each group to help for one 
week, the others to be served till their 
turn came. The second lunch of the 
first week consisted of a creamed pea 
soup, made from dried vegetables given 
by a mother; the milk was obtained 
from a farmer, and the charge was 3 
cents, making 5 cents for the week. The 
school soon ran on a daily hot dish 
basis. A charge of 15 cents a week was 
made and, in a few cases, remitted. 
The committee felt that every child 
should have the dish and that those who 
could not afford it probably especially 
needed it. 

Needless to say, it took many weeks 
to get things working smoothly; there 
were discouragement and setbacks, but 
Mrs. Brown, surveying some surprising 
figures furnished by the County Home 
Bureau on underweight and malnutri- 
tion among country children, felt that it 
it was worth it. The fact that one- 
third of the children of the nation are 
undernourished did not impress her 
neighbors until she showed that country 
children suffered as much as city ones, 


|} and that some Ohio women, working to 


make hot lunches a feature of every 
rural school, had cut the proportion of 
tea and coffee drinkers among 2,818 
children from 75% to 45%, with a cor- 
responding increase in milk drinkers 
and corresponding health improvement. 


The School Teacher Will Help 


Johnnie’s teacher, a young girl just 
starting in with her first school, had 
plenty of work on her hands, but con- 
sented to help. Some parents agreed to 
help too; others, alas, were indifferent 
or even opposed. “What was good 
enough for us is good enough for our 
children”—that old standby of the lazy 
and self satisfied, tried Mrs. Brown’s 
patience, as it has that of many an- 
other. She persevered, however, and, 
turning to the Home Bureau, found her 
ammunition in the shape of bulletins 
listing the required materials, stories of 
what other communities had done, and 
recipes for simple nourishing dishes. 

The cost of installing school lunches 
went largely for equipment and food 
material. Hired help was voted unnec- 
essary, as the children could wait on 
themselves and assist also in preparing 
the food and washing up. The teacher 
assumed the supervision to insure 
cleanliness and proper cooking. 

The equipment in the list, made up 
after careful study, included: 1 large 





kettle, to use on the stove which heated 


the school measuring cup; paring knife; 
1 saucepan or double boiler, 1 mixing 
spoon, 1 serving spoon, 2 dishpans, 6 
towels, 1 egg beater, and 1 asbestos mat. 

Pupils were to bring any extras they 
desired from home. Paper plates were 
also ordered, as an emergency supply. 
The cost of these supplies, it was esti- 
mated, should not exceed $15. Donations 
of towels and a kettle brought the cost 
down, and a knife, fork, spoon, and cup 
apiece were ordered for each child, in- 





“When a feller needs a friend’”—or 
what not to pack in the lunch basket 


stead of having them supplied from 
home, as was originally intended. 

Part of the money—$6—was given in 
small contributions, the rest and a 
small extra fund was raised by a basket 
party, at which the supper boxes pre- 
pared by women of the community were 
auctioned off to the men. Meanwhile 
the boys of the school built and covered 
with oilcloth two shelves for utensils. 
The girls made a protecting curtain for 
them. 


Health of Children Better 


Mrs. Brown and her committee are 
now eagerly awaiting the annual physi- 
cal examination at which the school 
children will all be weighed. But the 
teacher tells them that they need not 
wait for the doctor’s verdict, for she 
already sees the effect. “Eleven o’clock 
drowsiness” is a thing of the past, dull 
eyes are brighter, and even the girls 
and boys thought by their parents 
“perfectly healthy” have gained weight, 
look better, and are actually more alert 
and sturdy. 

The hot dish at lunch pays in divi- 
dends of better, healthier children, and 
Mrs. Brown, for one, doesn’t grudge the 
small amount of time and money which 
is building brain and brawn for husky 
little Johnnie. 


RENEWING FURNITURE 
MRS. GEORGE GRAY 


The framework of old furniture has 
great possibilities, no matter how dilap- 
idated and scarred the finish. Many 
garrets hold treasures which only re- 
quire a little labor to make them a thing 
of beauty. In fact, the older the piece, 
the greater the possibility. 

An old six-legged round table of ours 
had a most uninviting appearance. The 
color was a dingy brown, without grain 
or gloss, and it bore the scars of many 
years. After much consideration it 
was decided to remove the entire finish 
and reach the original wood. For this 
purpose a strong solution of gold dust 
was used. When all was removed, the 
table was thoroughly dried and given 
a coat of mahogany stain with varnish 
added. One of the prepared stains 
would have given the same results. It 
now occupies a prominent place in the 
living room and the owner prizes it 
highly. . 

ot everybody would have finished 
it this way. Tastes vary and one of the 
nice things about renewing furniture 
is the variety to be had. Rosewood 
or cherry would have made it a lighter 
color, while oak or walnut would have 
been other alternatives. 

Many people do not care for the 
shine and gloss of varnish on the old 
pieces. A dull finish is procured by us- 
ing wax instead. A little wax on a soft 
flannel cloth is rubbed on the furniture, 
doing only a small surface at a time, 
and using the wax sparingly. It is bet- 
ter to apply it often in small quantities. 
After about five minutes, rub it with a 
soft cloth until there is a rich dull 


uster. na 

Should the furniture need repairing, 
use the same kind of wood if possible. 
If that cannot be obtained, use some- 
thing with the same grain, and stain 


it to match. Dents and holes should be 
filled with beeswax which is softened 
until like putty. Sandpaper around and 
over it. The dust will work into the 
beeswax and give it a wood finish. Two 
coats of shellac render a surface just 
right for the application of wax. The 
shellac should be rubbed with an old 
gunny sack. 

Furniture painted white is very pop- 
ular now and many bedrooms are fitted 
with it. If this is done be sure that 
the paint does not contain oil as it ig 
almost impossible to get it dry. Use 
inside flat white for two coats, then ap. 
ply one of enamel white. 

Old chairs carrying many coats of 
paint are most easily done over by 
using a ground color. When you have 
a good foundation covering (usually 
three coats), apply any desired stain, 
Walnut is a favorite with me. This 
finish is very durable. 

There is a great satisfaction in doe 
ing this work and beholding the trans: 
formation. Often, old furniture sells 
for a song, but a little money and labor 
will make it well worth keeping. 


RECIPES USING RAISINS 


Oriental Marmalade 


2 cups dried apricots 

1 cup dried figs 

1 cup dates 

2 cups seedless raisins 

4 cups cold water 

1% cups brown sugar 

2 lemons 

Cut apricots, figs, dates and raisins 
in pieces. Cover with cold water and 
soak over night. Add sugar and juice 
from lemons and cook slowly until 
thick—about 40 minutes. Pour into 
ee glasses and seal with paraf- 

ne. 


Prune and Raisin Conserve 


1 cup prunes 

1 cup seedless raisins 

2 cups cold water 

1 cup brown sugar 

1-3 cup vinegar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon clove 

% teaspoon allspice 

% cup chopped blanched almonds 

Soak prunes and raisins overnight 
in cold water. In the morning cook 
in the same water until prunes are 
tender. Discard pits from prunes and 
cut in pieces. Add sugar, vinegar and 
spices Cook until thick—about 45 
minutes. Add almonds and cook 5 
minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal with paraffine. This makes 
about 6 glasses. 


Fried Mush With Raisins 


% teaspoon salt 

2% cups boiling water. 

% cup corn meal. 

% cup chopped seedless raisins 

Add salt to boiling water. Add 
cereal slowly, stirring constantly, and 


allow to boil 10 minutes. Cook in 8 
double boiler % hour. Add raisins 15 
minutes before it is done. Pour into 


greased loaf pan and set aside until 
cold and firm. Cut in slices. Dredge 
lightly with flour and brown in a small 
amount of hot melted fat in a frying 
pan. Serve plain or with syrup This 
is delicious and young children will 
love it for a treat at lunch or suppe! 





WHOLE WHEAT HOT CAKES 


Two cups whole wheat flour, 3 heaP- 
ing teaspoons baking powder, 1% cups 
milk, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mo 
lasses, 1 tablespoon melted shortening 
2 eggs. Fi 

Sift together dry ingredients; ad 
milk, molasses and shortening to beate® 
eggs and add to dry ingredients; mix 
well. Bake on hot slightly greas® 
griddle, turning only once. | : 

These are delicious eaten with maple 
syrup or honey.—;-Mrs. H. M., N. Y 





Your patterns are the finest I ever 
used, and I have used many.—Mrs. 
A. V. B., New Jersey. 


American Agriculturist, March 31, 1923 q 
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Dessert Dishes For Parties 








These Tempting Spring Patterns—A Hint for the Flower Lover 


HE very idea of a party is to “have 

something different.” Unusual dessert 
dishes are attractive and can be made 
with simple ingredients, the charm ly- 
ing in the quaint form and appearance. 
A snow-covered cottage is a good in- 
stance of a dish for a child’s party, for 
it is very appealing to the eye. The 
“eottage” is built up by means of slices 
of sponge-cake and the door can be 
made of something darker, say choco- 
late cake or ginger bread. Over all, to 
represent the snow, a little whipped 
cream is poured, while a little jam may 
be added to give color and flavor. Such 
adish will give the youngsters an amaz- 
sunt of pleasure. 


ing am 

Fruit can be arranged to give it a 
marvelous importance and_ interest. 
Take two bananas and convert them 


into a pair of pigs by the simple means 
of adding broken matches for legs, 
paper tails and ears, and eyes painted 
with Chinese white upon the yellow rinds. 
You will be surprised with the delight 
which your handiwork will call forth. 


Much May Be Done With Bananas 


Bananas adapt themselves favorably 
to this kind of treatment. An Irish- 
man riding his pig to market “to pay 
the rint” is funny. For the man, take 
a banana and slice off a small portion of 
one end, so that it will stand erect. 
Make arms of matches. A little piece 
of colored tissue paper makes the coat, 
to which may be added a scrap of ribbon 
for the scarf. And the old man’s hat 
requires a word of special counsel. It 
can be formed from a_ small cork, 
gummed upon a circle or cardboard for 
the brim, the whole being duly black- 
ened with charcoal. 

An old Welsh woman with her cat is 
also funny. The woman’s body can be 
made from a banana and draped with 
colored tissue paper. Make her hat of 
a filbert nut; the crown may be flattened 
in order to support the hat. Make her 
cat of two filbert nuts joined together 
and supported by pieces of matches. 
Bore holes through the shells of the 
nuts in order that the matches may go 
through. Paint eyes and mouth onthem. 


Other fruits beside the banana may 
be used to good advantage. Make a 
Red Indian out of a good-sized Turkey 
fig. His head may be a filbert nut with 
the outer husk intact; his arms may be 
pieces of almond, while the river upon 
which his canoe (or banana) sails is 
represented by some pale colored jelly. 

An elephant is made by taking a pear 
for the body and a small apple for the 
head. Join these together with a little 
wooden skewer. He may be supported 
upon two pieces of banana, which act as 
legs; while his trunk is a piece of 
orange peel. His tail is of straw, his 
eyes are glass-headed pins, and his 
trappings and ears are of colored paper. 
—JULIA W. WOLFE. 


POPPIES ARE SHOWY ANNUALS 


The poppy is very showy, with gay 
colors, yet it is not coarse. The velvety 
petals are thin as silk, and fall quickly, 
but new buds are constantly opening, 
so a bed will be a blaze of color 
throughout the long-blooming period. 
There are double and single varieties 
and several types. 

A good mixture of types in double 
sorts will give a big range of flowers, 
for the doubles produce a percentage 
of single and semi-double flowers. The 
seeds should be sown very early in the 
spring, for they are hardy. The seed- 
lings are very small and grow slowly at 
first, and if not sown early, weeds will 
choke them before they are large 
enough to work around well. The seeds 
are cheap and can be freely used, and 
if sown early you will have a nice lot 
of strong little plants. They will not 
bear transplanting. Thin to a foot 
apart for largest flowers, but a showy 
bed may be thicker. After the plants 
get a good start they grow fast and are 
fairly hardy, and after the first year 
the weed will self-sow and will gener- 
ally be plentiful very early, but if you 
want good blooms you must fertilize 
and cultivate the soil well as soon as 
you can work among the plants. 

The bright golden cups of the Cali- 
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N° 1629 is the sort of 

dres you make in a 
day and then wear all 
year. Easy to slip on, it 
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style The new figured 
Voiles (many of which 
Show the Egyptian influ- 
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THREE DRESSES WHICH PROVE THAT SPRING IS HERE 
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ore the girl who is 
thinking anxiously 
about that graduation 
dress, No. 1633 solves 
the problem. Any high 
school girl. could make it 
(or should be able to), yet 
it has a new, Frenchy 
look which sets it apart 


Made in organdie, voile or 
taffeta it would grace any 
occasion. 


No. 1633 cuts in sizes 


16 years; 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44-bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards 36- 
inch material, with lace or 


insertion to trim. 
2c. 


Price, 


best seller. Have you your 
It’s a gold mine of suggestions. 


fornia poppies dazzling when 
grown in a mass. 
is light green, with a bluish tinge, low 
and dense, and sets off the golden 
blooms that wave about on slender 
stems above it. They will continue to 
bloom during the summer if seeds are 
not left to ripen. For edging a flower 
bed, the yellow poppy is very popular, 
but it makes the best showing when 
planted in a bed or wide row, so the 
blooms can be seen as a sheet of gold. 
—RAQHAEL RAE. 
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RENOVATING PILLOWS 


If pillows need renovating it is well 
to do it while the weather is cold 
enough to freeze the feathers, as that 
renders them light and fluffy. 

Empty the feathers into bags made 
of thin white cloth and much larger 
than the pillows, so they can be shaken 
and squeezed in the warm suds. When 
they are clean, rinse thoroughly and 
hang on the line. 

Frequent shaking and beating, as 
they near the drying point, helps to 
render them like new. If the ticks are 
good enough to use again, turn wrong 
side out and shake them thoroughly. 
When they are ironed, sprinkle wax on 
the wrong side and use a hot iron. This 
prevents the down and dust from work- 
ing through. Insert one end of the 
sack into an opening in the tick and the 
feathers are easily replaced. If a cover 
tick is used, it is easily taken off and 
laundered without disturbing the feath- 
ers. This need not be of ticking. 
White cloth is very nice to use. Some 
people reverse this method and put the 
feathers in a thin bag before putting 
in the tick. Then either tiek or feath- 
ers may be washed as needed. 

If the feathers do not require wash- 
ing, the pillows are much improved by 
sprinkling and laying on the snow in 
the spring sunshine.—Mrs. GEORGE GRAY. 
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Simply send name and address. Merely 


Give Away 12 Beautiful Art Pictures 


with 12 boxes of our Famous White Cloverine Salve 
which you sell at 250 each and we will send you 
this Beautiful Dinner Set artistically decorated with 
clusters of roses, foliage and green leaves in their 
natural co according to offer in our Big Premium 
Catalogue which you receive with Salve. Millions use 
Cloverine for Chapped Face and Lips, Burns, Cuts. 
Our Plan Easiest and Squarest. Write quick for pic- 
tures and salve. Our 28th year. We are reliable, 
Agents make big money in commissions. 


WILSON. CHEM. CO., Dept. D-146, TYRONE, PA. 





























A Modern Bathroom, $55 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises a 4, 446 or 6 foot fron enameled roll rim 
bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel-plated traps,and all pickel-platedheavy 
ottings. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO ime. 
254 W. 348t. Bet. 7th ard oth Aves, N.¥.C 
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Catalog 40 
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GET YOUR COPIES NOW! 


“New Jer-Z Wet or Dry;” “Somehow 
I Can’t Forget;’’ ‘‘I’m Longing for 
My Mammy.”” THREE BIG pop- 
ular piano melodies, 50 cents. 


TALLOID MUSIC SERVICE west Ssrincheld. Mass. 
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YOUR 


Ever- Blooming 


ROSE BUSHES 


AS A GIFT For Only 2 Yearly Subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist at $1.00 each. Your own renewal may 
be sent as one of the two subscriptions required. 
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No reader can afford 
to miss this mammoth 
gift offer —the greatest 
collection of plants we 
have ever given. 






What can add more 
to the charm and beauty 
of your home than 
bowers of exquisite 
fragrant roses? Roses 
breathe sentiment and 
happiness. No home is 
complete without this 
remarkable collection 
of 5 pink, 4 white, 
5 red and 4 yellow 
roses. One of them is 
a climber. These rose 
bushes are guaranteed to 
reach you in good condi- 
tion in proper time for 
planting in your locality. 








The entire lot of 18 
bushes will be you, 
postpaid, for only two yearly 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Address 


American Agriculturist 
461 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


rose- 
sent 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


EGG SHIPMENTS INCREASING 


H. H. JONES 


S prophesied on this page several 

weeks ago, the egg market held up 
remarkably during the month of March 
compared with last year. This was due 
to the extra demand for Easter and 
Jewish Passover holidays, which came 
earlier this year, and to the succession 
of cold waves and storms since January 
1. Receipts began to increase consider- 
ably the third week in March, but total 
receipts at New York for the period of 
January 1 to date were still 33,000 
cases below those in the same period 
last year. Stocks of Western eggs in 
transit were reported liberal. 

The pre-Easter demand was chiefly 
for fancy graded stock, especially large- 
size white eggs. Express shipments 
from nearby sections have increased 
gradually, but qualities have not im- 
proved, many of best eggs apparently 
being culled for incubator use. The 
highest grades advanced and were sold 
promptly, but average and ordinary 
stock tended to accumulate. 

Storing has started in the larger 
markets, but the amount stored so far 
has been insignificant. At New York, 
March 22, there were only 3,549 cases 
of eggs in cold storage, compared with 
63,859 cases on the same date last year 
The storage season will really begin 
after April 1, but the movement in the 
first half of April cannot be as heavy 
as last year. The chances are that the 
bottom price of eggs for this season 
will come after May 1. 

Consumption continues to increase in 
spite of the way prices have held up, 
and the output through New York 
wholesale channels in the week ending 
March 17 was actually higher than in 
the corresponding week of 1922, and 
very much above the previous week. 
The big chain stores were advertising 
fresh eggs as low as 29c per dozen to 
the consumer last week, and very gen- 
erally around 30 to 34c. These eggs 
were chiefly Pacific Coasts. 

At this time last year extra fancy 
nearby hennery whites sold at 35 to 
387c, compared with 39 to 4lc last week. 
Nearby hennery browns, extra fancy, 
last year were 29% to 30c, compared 
with 34c on March 22 this year. 

CABBAGE NOW WEAKER 

More liberal receipts of State Danish 
variety cabbage, heavy importations 
from Holland and increasing arrivals 
of Southern new cabbage caused a much 
weaker market last week, and the peak 
of prices for this season has undoubt- 
edly been passed. Old cabbage is espe- 
cially weaker, and State Danish sold on 
March 22 at $35 to $38 per ton. Open- 
ing up of country roads will probably 
cause still more liberal shipments and 
bring prices lower. New cabbage is 
now arriving from Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida, South Carolina and California. 


POTATOES CONTINUE UPWARD 


Because of bad roads and transporta- 
tion difficulties, up-State potatoes in 
New York City markets worked higher 
last week. States in 150-lb. sacks sold 
from $3 to $3.50 for the best stock. 
Poor much lower. Demand good. Of- 
ferings were very light. 

Bulk sold from $1.80 to $2 ewt., de- 
livered in carlots; 150-lb. sacks quoted 
from $3 to $3.50 for prompt shipment. 
Maines offered at $2.25 to $2.35 cwt., 
bulk carlots, delivered. Long Islands 
sold as high as $6 for 180 lbs. Demand 
exceeding supply. 

Potatoes from Minnesota and Wis- 
consin are rolling to New York at 
prices ranging from $2.25 per 150-lb. 
sack to $3.15. Quality good. Some 
fancy Virginia second-crop barrels have 


arrived and first car Florida Spaulding - 


Rose of the season came forward on 
Tuesday of this week. Best grades 
sold well at firm prices, with Virginia 
Red Bliss generally commanding $6 


and Floridas selling at $12 per bbl. for 
No. 1s and $8 for No. 2s. 


ONION SUPPLIES LIBERAL 
The usual active market for onions 


just before Easter and the Passover 
promises to be well supplied this year. 


Receipts were so liberal that prices 
were very irregular last week. On 
March 22 best Central and Western 


N. Y. yellows No. 1 sold at $3.25 to 
$3.50 per 100-lb. bag, with a few fancy 


it $3.75 to $4, and ordinary at $2.50 to 
$3. Best red onions sold at $2 to $2.25. 
At this time last year State Yellow 


No. 1 sold as high as $11 to $12 per 
100-Ib. bag and Red No. 1 at $9 to $10, 
with the market very strong. 


MARKET DULL ON OLD CARROTS 


Now that new-crop bunched carrots 
from the South are arriving more 
heavily, the trade is turning away from 
old carrots, and market for them is 
dull, except for fancy medium-sized 
bright muck stock. State old crop muck, 
unwashed, best sold at $1.50 to $1.60 on 
March 22, with a few fancy at $1.65. 
Double-headed barrels, ordinary stock, 
sold all the way from $1.75 to $2.50. 


BROILER DEMAND INCREASING 


The demand for live fat fowls for the 
Jewish Passover holiday was very ac- 


tive and premiums were paid for the 
best stock. This special demand will 
be over on Friday, March 30. Old 
roosters were neglected prior to the 


Passover holiday, and there was very 


foreign but 


weight of 5,647,544 


ter have been received at New York. 
Last week two boats arrived from 
Buenos Aires with total cargoes of 


3,600 boxes of salted creamery butter, 
which had an apparent value of 47 to 
48c per lb, duty paid. The Danish 
markets are offering best lots of butter 
for prompt shipment at a cost of 42%c 
at New York. 


NEW BUTTER STANDARDS 


An act recently passed by Congress 
and approved March 4, defines butter 
and provides a standard therefor under 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, which 
includes the folowing definition: “But- 
shall be understood to mean the food 
product usually known as butter, and 
which is made exclusively from milk or 
cream, or both, with or without com- 
mon salt, and with or without addi- 
tional coloring not less than 80 per 
cent by weight of milk fat, all toler- 
ances having been allowed for.” 


EXPORT BUYING HELPS CHEESE 





























little demand for last year’s chickens Continued export buying of cheese 
except th that were smooth-legged has kept up the prices on well-made 
and fairly small in size. The demand fresh stock. The Wisconsin market was 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
castern farmers sold on March 22: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... 41 eG 8 es6eee 8 = 6<6eeeee 
Other } ery whi CZUFAS. .ccccceccecocce +0 PAL — lates =i wwe ws 
GR, DOD. ciniccsedcceaneecsbeeneeeeen 36 @38 t 28 
i Ras TURTITTU TTT CTT TT TT TT 41% 1, iere 26% 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts,......... $4144@38 ses neces 
I gra oneer » eee ° 32 eS i ¢esee00 
H r GRUPOS. .cccsccccccccececees — se#se6 
Ga red browns and mixed colors, extras....<« ) @33 ‘1 
I 5 Oi Rectuesdvussseedsaeaecsekaese 27%,@28 canes 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score S4Q@55 = =—s nw wees 
Extra (92 score) ....ccescccess = oS 52 
State uiry (salted), finest......... Lt eee 
Good SOGINOs 4600 ¥605s 60000400460 $2@45 wee 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U. S.Grades Old Grade Standards 
Petey Me. Bs 66 u 44.04% 6ekeersiemesescsse $23@24 $20@21 $20@21 
I thy No. 3... cece cocccvccseccccsecscess 2O@2Z2 a wees 17@18 
othy MPlE. cccccccccccccesceceseses es 12@16 se eeee . ees 
} y Bt GlOVer MIRE . nc cccccevnesccccscecs 25 1eeees 21@22 
Alfalfa Md CUttINg. ..ccccccceccscocccers S0@32 —s wa wees . +. 
Oat straw No. 1 .. 222 coe secccccscccsesess IG@1S —ss nce 15@16 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 
Fow! lored fancy, REAVY....cccccscccccese 2 ) 2 32@34 
Fowls, leghorns and pOOP....sccccccesssedocces 27 8 ) 
Chicker leGhOTNS..ccccssccececssescesee . at 2 2 29@31 
ROOSTEPS. ccccccccccccecccceesecccesceecese 14@1 22@2 19@20 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to mediuM....eess er ereeeserese 134@14! 8 @18% eo wnenee 
Bulls, ComMON tO BOOd....vieccccecsssccesecs t @ 1% $44@ 6G neces 
Lambs, common to good....ccees ecccccee 9%@12 14 15% = =—— we wees 
Sheep, comn 10M to BOOd OWES... ceeeees eseeeed 3%@ 5! 8 S- = parvees 
| Hogs, Yorker® . .. 1c ce cccvccccesecsesccece 94%@ 9% ei eee 





for broilers is steadily increasing. Ex- 
press shipments have been light. Be- 
cause of increased demand, the market 
was firmer on March 22, with sales of 
colored spring broilers at 70 to 75c, 
and White Leghorns 58 to 67c. 

Long Island spring ducks sold slowly 
last week, and it became necesary to 
reduce the price to 34c, which caused a 
considerably increased demand. In spite 
of the rescinding of the rule of the 
Board of Health restricting the sale of 
live rabbits, very few rabbits were re- 
ceived last week, and a strong demand 
for them was expected in the week be- 
fore Easter. 

BUTTER CONTINUES FIRM 


The butter market was very ‘firm all 
last week, and prices on March 22 were 
slightly higher than a week previous. 
Quotations on creamery at New York 
March 22 were 13c lb. higher on most 
grades than a year ago. The advance 
in price was in spite of the fact that re- 
ceipts last week are about 5,000 tubs in 
excess of the previous week. The total 
receipts at New York from January 1 
to March 22, 1923, were 663,457 tubs, 
compared with 614,602 tubs in the 
same period last year. The stocks of 
butter on hand in cold storage are very 
much below those of last year. Im- 
provement in industrial conditions gen- 
erally seems to have increased con- 
sumptive demand for butter. The feel- 
ing on the part of the wholesale trade 
is nervous, and the major part of the 
trade are trying to keep their supplies 
cleaned up each day as far as possible. 

Since January 1, 16,955 casks of 
Danish butter, 11,050 boxes of Argen- 
tine, 55,889 of New Zealand, a total 


firm last week. State, whole milk flats, 
fresh, average run, were quoted at 
New York March 22 at 25c lb. Held 
flats, average run, sold at 28 to 28%éc. 

Considerable cheese was in transit 
last week for Eastern seaboard points 
for shipments to British ports. Stocks 
of old cheese in the East are light. .Cold 
storage holdings at New York March 
22 were only 565,041 lbs., compared 


with 791,053 Ibs. on that date last year. 


DRESSED CALVES ADVANCE 

Receipts of country dressed calves 
were lighter last week and the extra 
demand on account of the Easter trade 
caused the market to advance. More 
shipments were expected as a result of 
the higher price but quotations are 
likely to drop as soon as the Easter 
demand is supplied. Strictly fancy 
veals are in small proportion of the 
total receipts and the demand for them 
is greater than for any other grade of 
calves. Choice, dressed calves sold 
March 22, at 18 @ 19¢ per lb., prime, 
17c, good, 15 @ 16c, medium, 13 @ 14e, 
small, 60 Ibs., or common at 10 @ 12e. 

There was a_ steadily increasing 
demand for dressed hothouse lambs 
and good trading was expected until 
after Easter. Fancy hothouse lambs 
sold at $9 @$11, and poor, $5 @ $7 
each on March 22. 


TRANSPORTATION IN BAD SHAPE 


Car shortage and congestion of rail- 
road traffic promise to be more serious 
this spring than ever. It is quite likely 
that prices of farm products may be 
kept up at consuming centers due to 
inability to move the products from 
country to market. It is also likely that 


farmers will be greatly handicapped in 
spring operation by delay of fertilizer 
feeds and other necessities. In our 
judgment, it would pay every farmer 
to anticipate his needs for the next 19 
weeks and order his supplies at once, 


HAY SHIPMENTS STILL HEAvy 


Receipts of hay at New York con. 
tinued liberal last week and the market 
was irregular. Prices were so slow as 
to discourage further heavy shipments 
but there was still considerable hay jn 
transit and supplies at the terminals 
were adequate to carry for some time, 
The pendulum of fluctuating prices 
may have swing low enough to cut off 
shipment, so that the man who ships 
at the time of least shipping will get 
his hay here when it swings back again, 
It is hard to advise anybody about 
shipping hay to this market as long as 
terminal facilities and methods of hand 
ling are such that prices go up and 
down with receipts of comparatively 
few cars. The absence of terminal 
storage facilities is the greatest draw. 
back to orderly marketing. 

Very little strictly No. 1 hay was 
received here last week, the bulk of the 
supply grading from No. 2 down with 
a large proportion of: poor hay from 
State sections. Sales even on like 
qualities were at widely varying prices 
according to pressure to sell and place 
where hay was unloaded. Some very 
low prices were reported from track 
delivery stations and piers and the aver. 
age sales were somewhat lower in 
Brooklyn than at Manhattan points. 


LIGHT TRADING IN FEEDS 


Trading in feeds was dull last week. 
Prices held fairly steady except for oil 
meal, but demand was weak. Quota- 
tions at Buffalo March 21, carlots Buf- 
falo rate basis in 100 Ib. sacks, per ton 
were as follows: 

Gluten feed, $46.55: cottonseed meal, 36 
per cent, $47; oil meal, 31 per cent, $40; 
Standard spring bran, $34.50; hard 
bran, $35.75: choice flour middling 
white hominy, $32.05. No. 2 yellow 
per bushel, 85144c; No. 2 white oats, 53 


CASH GRAINS AT NEW YORK 

The following were cash grain prices 
at New York, March 23: 

No. 2 
winter, 
No. 2 


red wheat, $1.45@1.50: No 
$1.35%; No. 2 mixed durur 


yellow corn, 9314c; No. 2 mixed corn, 


2 hard 


1 98+ 
$1.26; 


93c; No. 2 white oats, 56%c; ry 4%e 
barley, 81@82c; buckwheat, $1.907@2.10. At 
Chicago: No. 2 yellow corn, 75@75'c; No 


2 white oats, 464%4,@47c. 


The farmer who ships rotten or im- 
perfect vegetables has no right to be 
mean the commission agent at the other 
end of the line because he could not 
dispose of them profitably. 











Spring Egg Season 
Means Plentiful Production 
To Obtain Good Results 


SHIP NOW 


TAUBER BROS. 
183 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SH } P to the right house} 


M. ROTH & CoO. 


EST. 1892 


185 Duane St. NYC. EOS GS 


Write for shipping Tags. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
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358 Greenwich St., New York Ci © 
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ie & 

























an Agriculturist, March 31, 1923 
KERLIN | 


CHICKS SRY 


ENGLISH - AMERICAN 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


CHICKS from 265-270 Egg 
Strain stock angl PEDIGREED 
STOCK FROM 280 TO OVER 


+ hon 


pe d in 300-EGG HENS. POSTPAID. 
111Zer eed with each order. One hundred per cent 

n our ra Guaranteed. A Special Discount of $3 

7 100 Chix on orders placed promptly. Ff ook of 

armer Meable information to poultry raisers FREE for the 
xt 10 uking. We ANT you to have it. Drop usa card 
once, now before you forget it and let us tell you more 

‘ about this truly wonderful strain of layers 
SAVY Member International Baby Chick Association 
cr GRAND VIEW POULTRY FARM 

. Com CENTER HALL, PA. 
iarket va i. ng Institution of Merit since 1900 

OW as 

ments 

lay in 

ninals nd—THE KIND 


Mx D GROW FROM PEK 


‘ (2) 1A IVE 

time, “PP SONALLY SUPERVISED wid CULLED 
prices : EE RANGI nie -y- rk heaty 
ut off a eries i . Sei 























: } \RRED i WHITE ROCKS, REDS 
‘Ships f ONAS, MINORCAS, 50, $8: 10 i 
Ll ‘ : BUFI OPINGTONS and 
ges 7 HITE WYANDOTTES, 50, 
again, _ WHITE nd HOWN 
about LBGHORN = ”, $ “isa . *ostpaid 

t ! seTere ce 

Ls a8 we NORWALK CHICK HATCHERY, 
hand Box 86 ‘No walk. Ohio. O 
D and 
ti 400, 000 CHICKS 
‘minal 
Saeed ks from well land well- 
araw- Y= i la ene WHITE, BROWN, 

@ UT « CFE LEGHORNS, 30, $7: loo, $1 ve), 
, on t &§ BARKED & WHITE ROCKS, 8. C 
y Was rn ¢. REDS, ANCONAS, 30), S&S: 100, $15 

Wy $ WHITE WYANDOTTES, 0), $8.50: 

of the - ar: BUPP OLPING TONS, 
1 with SILVER WY A SDOTTES, 0), SIS $87.50. 
from PSTPAID. Live Bank’ referen 

. Onder dir 
like MODERN HATCHERY, ‘Box D, ‘Mt Blanchard, Ohio 
Mee © 720,000 CHICKS 
place 

very ak $10.50 PER 100 AND UP. 1 
Ww i 
track Ts hee, $18;30 ar 
aver- \ Mit cee, 5 i 1 ne 
er in $7 fro ngtons, Wl Ww 9 
ts . 1 0, $82.50 Mixed, 1L0¢ 52.50 
Ss. Postpaid i “Tat L. Order ht from th 
ad ALSO . m HA HING. F Catal Ref. 4 Banks 
oS » New York City 
welt TMSTATE HATCHERIES, Box 510, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 
‘or oil Attractive Chick Investments 
Juota- FROM SELECT PURE- BRED FLOCKS 
: Buf. WHITE BROWN LEGHORNS. ANCONAS. 
y RRED 
er ton \ ROC KS REDS, anil MINORCAS 0, $8.50; 
/ I t i 
1, 36 Sw ia vat 
$40; \ et 
winter St Chik hs ncbaan™ od oe FOBAY 
al COLONIAL COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS _Box L Zeeland, Mich 
RK oe LISH WHITE and BROWN LEGHORNS. 
‘ . , SHEPPARD'S 1 iin ANCONA 0 
prices $60 BARRED ROCKS. 
be S.C. REDS, 30, $s ‘ 
LAND WH TE ' ‘RHODE 
. 1s iTES 
2 hard dst 
$1.26; 2 tho 

rn, ina t We SATISFY our cusTOMEns. 
4%es al Ref y &S e Ba 

At KWOLL's HATCHERY, Box F, HOLLAND, MICH 





BASE Coates 


Ip parcel post 

! arantee 95% afe arrival 

5 White and Buff Rocks, R. I 

71 White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 

{ Wyandotte Blac Minorecas ; 

\ White and Buff Orpingtons; 

\ ! 1 end Write to-day 
Prompt deliverie 


E. P. GRAY. Box 90, Savona, N. Y. 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


&. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
Y US AND BE SATISFIED 


Tr 
RVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J 











CITY CHICKS | PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION ‘& SELECT GRADES 
rom 40 breeds, heavy layers. 4 

—e kind s of ducklings. Postage 
— f= PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
“# Hatcheries EAST & WEST from which to 

vj ship. A month's Feed FREE. sig 

ouse | x» Catalog Free Stamps appreciated. 


. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio 
REGISTERED AND CERTIFIED 
3S} JLEGHORN CHICKS 


Afew April Refyist: und General Mating Chicks left. 
iced peices: L Mt 1y and June deliveries. Get de- 

Bj cata of prices, etc. 

WADE. 1888 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y., Dept. C 

..C.P.C.A 


Member of N. Y 


TIFFANY” S 


Silver Laged W ya: idottes. W nine wand Barred Rocks 
) ana 8S c RK. I. Red 
. Pekin, Rouen and Indian tah ae DUCKLINGS 


M POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


PROFITABLE BABY CHICKS 














SUPERIOR CHICKS 
AT LIVE 





























- ar, R luo, $18; 1,000, $465. RK. I. Red, 
»b bie $19; 1,000, $170. iayron S. C. White 
: > tee oi . $15; 1,000 $142.50. Mixed, 100, 
(|p @N ‘ HUMMER'S POULTRY 
j FARM. “FRENCHTOWN, 











sent prepaid 
Orders booked 
RISON, N. Y 


“Hinds 
STARR 





‘ ine ent: tal Baby Chicks .! 














BABY CHICKS 


Hatching ever in the week and 
hour in the “des. We are the w 
largest producer 


inatele rately priced 
QUALITY chicks f heay iyi 
it additional ¢ 
\ lelive by pareel | t anywhere I 
f e Rockies and gu niee 
for 


Write Nearest Address, To-day. 


ey “U s Pat “On. Catalog—F REE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY | 


Boston, Mass.. Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio West 74th Street 
uae oe. A 67 ere Street 


1967 
427 So 


y hich 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


From Select Hog an tested, Flock 

i free range Wel and 
handled to insure stroug, vigorou 
Chicks Heavy Layers 





HORNS & ANCONAS, 50, 
aoe 100, $14; 500, $65. BARRED 
» ROCKS, 50, $8.50; 100,$16; 500, $75. 


ht and shipped right Postpaid 
del very guaranteed. Bank Refer 
en Order direct from this ad Circular 
free Borst & Roek, Box S, Zeeland, Michiga 
Only 20 hours from New York Cit) 





BABY CHICKS 





Hatched from strong and vigoro 
northern raised flocks of Englisl 
4 White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
’ for high egg production We guar 
| be: 4 intee 100 live chick on val 
‘* : Postage PAID Prices reasonable 
| Instructive Catalog and prices free on req 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


BABY CHICKS 


Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 


3. (. Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island aoe Big 


husky chicks from the very best of fr ‘ 
stock Circular and price list free Fourtee! 
years hatching experience Full eount and 


ife delivery guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 


Box A SERGEANTSVILLE, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 








ful se t 4 
i ARRED, WHITE id RUBE ROCKS 
eee and GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 
ao ‘K  MINORCAS, BUFI ORPING 
a 8. C. and R. C. REDS, ANCONAS 
WHITE, BROW Ne BLAGK and BUFI 
LEGHORNS, and Assorted for Broiler rr 
ed by men of many years’ experience who know he yw t 
tel dd, strong , healthy Chicks air — Post 
¥ full live delivery guaranteed. Get ou 
lars. Bank Reference. NEW WASHINGTON 


tic 
HATCHERY. Box A, New Washington, Ohio. 





CHICKS WITH PEP, $11. Per 100 and Up | 


Selected Hogan-tested flocks Postpaid, fu 

“e ive delivery guaranteed Buff Orpingtor 

> Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.25; 100, $18 

= Barred and Wh. Rocks, S. and R. ©. Red 

Mi as, 50, $8.25; 100, $16. Anconas and Heavy Broil 

ers, 50, $7.25; 100, $14 Wh., Br. and Buff Leghort 
$7; 100, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per 


raight. On 500, 5°7, off; 1,000, 10%, off. Ready Febru 
I Free catalog Member I. B. C. A 


HOLGATE HATCHERY, [ox A, Holgate, Ohio 


aa CHICKS—Our 19th Season 


Hatched from standard, pure bred, 
ree range stock by long experienced 
operators. Twelve leading varieties 
$10 per 100, up. Shipped l’ostpaid 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Illustrated 
catalog free. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
New Washington, Ohio 


CHIC 5 laying 


from heavy lay ng 
to name 


flocksthat are true 
in Orpingtons. Wyan 
dottes, Rocks, Leghorns, 
nas, Minorcas, and Reds 
HATCHERY—not jobbers. We sell 
only our own hatched Chicks 
Send your name for descriptive 
printed matter and right prices 
Postpaid. 100% livedelivery guar 
anteed. Bank reference 


STANDARD POULTRY COMPANY 





Box R 

















Route 19 Nappanee, Ind. 
Hat hed by the best system o! 
BABY CHICKS :: Idenbatton, from high clas 
‘ stock, Barred and 
Anconas, Black ae is, 16¢. each; White 
Wiva wr ohgeon cock White, Brown, Bi scghornes, l4c. each 
, Wc, each. Pekin Du h. Safe delivery 
ant I by prepaid parc ape 





NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. 
CHICKS THAT MAKE PROFITS 


well-hatehed Chicks from 
White, Brown and 
Reds, 





Strong, vigorous 
heavy eee flocks of 8. C. 
ult Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Wyandottes, White Rocks, Barred 
Orpingtons and Anconas. 100%, live delivery 
suaranteed, Postpaid. Catalog giving parti- 
culars, also price list on request Bank Ref. 
BLUFFTON HATCHERY, Box T, Bluffton, 0. 


Hampton’ s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free circular betere you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK 1.EGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Barron 3. € Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and R. I. Reds, 
15 cents each ye up. Hatches every week. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue free 


M. LORGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 











CHICKS Low prices. 8. Cc. Eng. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Anconas, Barred Rocks. Catalog free. 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 | 


PRICES, WHITE & BROWN LEG. 
$7.50; | 


1000 orders at same rate 
Anco. | ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, 
\ 1.) \ 1 queasy 7 —e 








QUALITY CHICKS 
Their vitality pz! s you 


Our experienced, perfected hatching, added to the points of str ngth 
they have already secured from Hi'llpot Record Layers, 
assures full measure of vitality in all our chicks. 














































LEGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS, WYANDOTTES 


from parent birds that are splendid specimens of their respective breeds, 
from the standpoints of both appearance and nest performance 
GET IN YOUR ORDER 
- mand has set in strong. Remember our guarantee: SAFE Arrival; 
ULL Count; anywhere within 1200 miles. Valuable 1923 Catalog -FREE. 
W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, FRENCHTOWN,N. J. 


Member international Baby Chick Association 
Lite Member American Poultry Association 











chicks, from pedigreed, 
laying business poultrymen 
from eggs laid by mature hens mated to sons 
ir better. High in productive value 


Wil TE Leghorn baby 
heavy 

Hatched 
of 200-ege layers « 
reasonable in price 


HARDY PULLETS, 8 TO 10 WEEKS OLD 


Same vigorous, business quality, sele« 
hatches. Order now for early laying 


Write for Illustrated folder 


stock of 


Good 
Chicks 


FROM 


TOMS RIVER — 


Irom ears 


Authorized Breeder’s Association 


We, JOHNSTONE, Mer 





Box P Toms River, New Jersey 
































| BUY HUBERS id RELIABLE CHICKS ]}— 

Our 14th Year 1,000,000 For1923 rm 

yy Parcel Post Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. us your 

order for some of our Reliable Chicks and we will prove tl at we 

give you better chicks forthe money than youcan get elsew! ere. 

Combination Offers and Specials offered. Order early. Write 
for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY _ North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


; JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


i Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 100 Chicks $40.00 
Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
} 


cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter Order direct from this ad. 


PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 





Give 





POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 


CHICK S—$13 to $16 per 100 and UP 


Varieties Priceson. . 50 100 300 500 

Buff & White Wyandottes & Buff Rocks $9 $16 $47 $78 f_™ 
Barred Rocks, R. & S. C. Reds. Anconas $8 $15 $43 $72 h2 - 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns ag — . $7 $13 $38 $63 = 

Our Chicks are from se lented tuere laying fl shee, fed and well cared for and in a RS? 
manner to insure strong and vigorous Chicks. ORDER NOW. DIRI Cl FROM SS 
rHIS AD, and save time and get them WHEN YOU WANT THEM. Reference: > y 
Kirkersville Savings Ban “A Circular Free , 27s 
ee E HATCHERY Box D KIRKERSVILLE, OHIO _ Ph. 





> $11 Per Hundred and Up 


fs CHICK. First Hatch off P 


uaranteed "Postpaid. 
300 .... 500 


m Selected, Pure Bred, ta te we 
rary 19th 173. wo Chicks Tor se m of 1988. ") 


VARIETIES Prices on.... 





White & Silver Wyan., White Orpingtons & BI awk Minors WS. 83 
White & Bull Rocks > 
Barred Rocks, K. & 8. C. Reds, Anconas, & Black Leghorns...- 

White and Brown Leghorns 





5 





all varieties, odd lots. 
as 500. 


Mixed, oeccececvonce 33... 
Keference, Ather ns National Bank. 


ATHENS, OHIO 


Get our 1923 Catalog. 


_BOX ¥Y.___ 


BABY CHICKS 


Do you want service? We have live healthy chicks hatch- 
ing every 7 Every flock certified. We ship anywhere, 
anytime. 95% live arrival guaranteed. Parcel Post charges 
paid by us. Catalog and price list free. 


CANFIELD HATCHERY, No. 20 Court Place, Sidney, Ohio 


SERVICE 


BABY CHICKS 


$12.50 ‘0 and 


QUALITY CHICKS 


$14.00 per 100 









From 200-Egg Hens Haron English White Leghorns 
icks ter laying, farm raised, mature stock Leghorns and Ancor Strong, sturdy 
or : yew Bay f L. Reds, Barred Kocks, White Urp chicks frot clentifiea culled M. A. ¢ 
ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian inspected free range breede Ten year 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteec a. | ot istent breeding for heavy ¢ pt 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs. $.00 per 10), Belgian duction. Wonderful winter layer Wi 
Hares and New Zealand Keds. Cire ular free. sacs. uh lendiene Goan fconk icane 
Modern 65-aecre poultry farm Shipped 
Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm | vosthata, ito live arrival and absolute 
n atisfaction guaranteed Illustrated cata 
Ridgewood, N. J. | log free. Write today i 
| . 
| TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM™ 
BOX 28, R. 1 ZEELAND, MICH. 
=sS da 
| 


GALEN FARMS, Box 200, Clyde, New York 
DUX!: 





100.» BOS HATCHERY. Zeeland, Michigan, 2R. 


live delivery 








PORAY’ Can furnish 
S CHICKS Pure Bred S.C. 

White Leghorns 
from Heavy Egg Layers, headed by Certified 
cockerels. Pedigreed chicks from Certified 
stock, also eight-week old pullets and up. 


P. H. PORAY, .2. WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 
CHICKS Hockey. Ie dey Minors and Leg night 


uaranteed, Bank Kef 
LIVERPOOL, PA 


Husky 
A win 
A win 
Fee machines 


from high laying. 
pure farm -_ | stock. Spe- 
cialists in 5 . Leghorns, 
R. I. Reds. B. P. Rocks. bh pen 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Eggs and Breeding 
stock. Illustrated circular “*ALL THAT IS 
NEW IN POULTRY FREE. 






















elected 
supply | 


ma 
SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY. 


Pekin and Runner Dueklings from 
yperly mated stock, limited 
w for ing delivery 


spring 
WAYNE puck FARM & HATCHERY. Clyde, Nr Y 









Dad’s Secretary! 


O longer are business letters, pur- 
chase orders, and farm reports 


Dad’s reputation as a good business 
man has grown as aresult of all his letters 
being typewritten. Business men instinc- 


classed among the chores. Ever since 
Dad got the Underwood Portable, Mary 
has been taking a load of trouble off 
his shoulders. 


tively respect others who are up-to- 
date and business-like in their methods. 


No one needs to go to business col- 
lege to learn to operate the Underwood 
Portable. The knack is easily acquired, 
with the aid of the instruction booklet 
that comes with every machine. Young 
folks who gain at home a knowledge of 
typewriting have a valuable asset what- 
ever their life work may be. 


Dad just “thinks out loud”, and 
Mary’s quick wits and nimble fingers do 


the rest. The Portable enables her to 
put words and figures on paper in a way 
that is rapid, clear, and businesslike. 
And she keeps on file a carbon copy of 
everything she writes. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLI 


Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words” 
an illustrated booklet fully 
describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 
“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 
Carry” 


PRICE, $50 


in the United States 


The Portable is obtainable 
at Underwood offices in 
all principal cities, or 
direct by mail. 
Cased: 

Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches 





C Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
Words”, fully describing’, the 
Underwood Standard is a 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 
C) Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address 
below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. 


Address ty giving us f 
names of your 


7 
Se 
CO., Lancas) 
€E SHIPPING 


1) eo 











& 


